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TIME REMEMBERED 


By JEAN ANOUILH. English version by PATRICIA MOYES 


Romantic Comedy in three acts 


This great New York success starred Helen Hayes, Susan Strassberg 
and Richard Burton. Leocadia Gardi is dead but her ghost haunts the hand- 
some Prince Albert Troubiscoi. He has been struggling to keep her memory 
alive, aided and abetted by his aunt, the Duchess of Pont-au-Bronc. The 
latter has designs on a young milliner called Amanda who bears a striking 
resemblance to the dead woman. Deprived of her job by the Duchess’s 
contrivance, she is summoned to the chateau and finds herself in a mad 
world of incongruous people and melancholy memories. The Duchess pre- 
vails upon Amanda to impersonate Leocadia, but as she is being coached 
for her part the plot is discovered by Albert whose initial anger turns to 
fascination in the face of so strong a resemblance to his love. It is not easy, 
however, to impersonate someone as bizarre as this, who spent the night 
in nibbling orchids and chattering over champagne; a crisis is reached 
when they realize their love for each other and Prince Albert resists the 
treachery to his memories. After a quarrel they part, but the Duchess, 
recognizing that in the little milliner’s love for her nephew lies his salvation, 
encourages her to lay the ghost of Leocadia for ever, and win her prince. 
This she does with tenderness and gentle perseverance, "for the sun is shining 
and the dead do not belong to the daytime of young love. 
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THE SUN ALWAYS RISES: 
IBSEN'S GHOSTS AS TRAGEDY? 


ROBERT W. CORRIGAN 


“What profit has man of all his labour wherein 
he laboureth under the sun? One generation 
passeth away, and another generation cometh; 
but the earth abideth forever. . The sun 
also ariseth, and the sun goeth and 
hasteth to the place where he arose.” 

. . . Ecclesiastes 


down, 


Ghosts created the biggest stir in Eu- 
rope of all of Ibsen’s plays. It was the 
hallmark of the Free Theatre movement. 
Antoine at the Théatre Libre, Brahm 
at the Freie Buehne, and Grein at the 
Independent Theatre in London all 
produced this play as a symbol and a 
harbinger of their freedom. But the 
play was violently received. It shocked 
respectable middle-class audiences every- 
where; it was condemned and banned: 
for the young turks of liberalism it was 
a banner to be waved on high. From the 
beginning the play had a notoriety that 
Ibsen only partially intended. 

Fortunately, Ghosts is now seen in 
clearer perspective and we tend to be 
amused by the critical reaction of the 
Nineties. But Ghosts is still a contro- 
versial play. The number of respectable 
interpretations currently making the 
rounds is large and when you get on 
the subject of Ghosts as tragedy—well, 
it is one of those plays, like Death of a 
Salesman, it just won’t stay settled and 
is always good for an argument. The 
four major interpretations of the play 
usually advanced are: First, Ibsen wrote 
Ghosts as an answer to the objections 
raised by Nora’s flight from her hus- 
Robert W. Corrigan is a member of the staff of 


Tulane University, and the editor of the Tulane 
Drama Review. 


band and children in A Doll’s House. 
Tied to a worse husband than Helmar, 
Mrs. Alving, instead of leaving him, had 
decided to stay, and to cover up the 
“corpse” of her married life with re- 
spectable trappings.t Second: Mrs. Al- 
ving and Oswald are the victims of a 
two-fisted fate which takes the form of 
the laws of heredity in a mechanistic 
world and the stultifying and debilitat- 
ing conventions of respectability. Third: 
Hereditary disease was for Ibsen the 
symbol of all the determinist forces that 
crush humanity, and, therefore, he 
sought to put in opposition to these 
forces the strongest of all instincts—ma- 
ternal passion. And, finally, there is a 
fourth group of critics who dismiss the 
play as irrelevant except as an historical 
landmark. They argue that although 
the play may have been revolutionary 
in its day, today any dramatic conflict 
which presents suffering and a shot of 
penicillin as its alternatives is not very 
convincing. All of these interpretations 
—and they have been persuasively ar- 
gued by responsible critics—seem to me 
to be either misreadings of the play or 
beside the point. They are comments 
about the play, but they are ancillary 
and fail to recognize the underlying con- 
flict of the play. For this reason most 
modern commentaries on Ghosts fail to 
describe and interpret the central action 
which Ibsen is imitating, and this has 
resulted in many limited or erroneous 
discussions of the play as a tragedy. It 


1 Janko Lavrin, Jbsen, London, 1950, p. 81. 
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is this central action and its tragic impli- 
cations which I wish to discuss, and this 
can best be done by first turning to Ib- 
sen the man and the artist. 


I 

Ibsen’s biography is a study in con- 
flict and contradiction. The gadfly of 
bourgeoisie morality was helplessly bour- 
geois; the enemy of pietism was a guilt- 
ridden possessor of the worst kind of 
“Lutheran” conscience; the champion 
of the “love-life of the soul” was inca- 
pable of loving; the militant spokesman 
against hypocrisy and respectability was 
pompous and outraged at any breach of 
decorum. Ibsen’s life is the contradic- 
tion of those values affirmed in_ his 
plays. This should not confuse us, how- 
ever, if we will look even briefly at some 
of the significant events in a life that 
was really quite dull. 

Ibsen was born into an atmosphere of 
fairly prosperous parochial respectabil- 
ity. His father was a small-time shipping 
tycoon in the little town of Skien. In 
1836, when Ibsen was eight years old, 
his father went bankrupt and was ac- 
cused of embezzlement and forgery. The 
charges were never proved, but the fam- 
ily was ostracized and reduced to a 
grubbing kind of poverty. When Ibsen 
was sixteen he left his family, amidst 
bitter renunciations on both sides, never 
to see or correspond with them again. 
Even when his parents died he failed 
to return or write. He wrote to a friend 
on the occasion of his father’s death that 
he was “unable to offer assistance of 
any kind.” So at sixteen Ibsen went to 
the dismal town of Grimstead as an 
apprentice in pharmacy. Here he had 
an illegitimate son, Hans Jakob, and 
once again was “run out of town.” He 
left Grimstead, leaving mother and child 
stranded, and never took the slightest 
interest in them. He went to Christiana 
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(now Oslo) to begin his career as a 
writer and failed. In 1851 he was hired 
as director and dramaturg of the new 
Bergen National Theatre. Again, Ibsen 
was a failure. Letters and memoirs of 
actors in his company show him to have 
been incompetent as both a director 
and as a manager; and the plays writ- 
ten expressly for the theatre in his role 
as dramaturg were all miserable flops. 
Furthermore, he must have felt failure 
in his personal life. He fell in love three 
times in Bergen, and in each instance 
the girl’s father broke off the affair be- 
cause Ibsen was not suitable as a son-in- 
law. By 1857 he was on the verge of 
being fired; friends stepped in and got 
him a job as director of the newly or- 
ganized Norwegian Theatre in Chris- 
tiana. But failure followed him and by 
1862 the National Theatre was bankrupt 
both artistically and financially and Ib- 
sen was bitterly denounced by the press. 
Once again, friends came to his aid and 
he was given a small dole in the form 
of a literary scholarship to study abroad. 

The story of Ibsen’s success as an in- 
ternational playwright is well-known 
and in 1891 he returned to Norway as a 
celebrity. In Christiana, where he settled 
for good, he became something of a na- 
tional institution and was far from dis- 
liking such a status. All the frustration, 
humiliation, and rejection he had en- 
dured in youth and early manhood were 
now amply compensated for. He was 
wealthy and internationally famous. As 
if anxious to do full justice to his lit- 
erary and social position, Ibsen  in- 
creased his air of excessively dignified 
respectability. So much so that in all 
his external habits he was even more 
strict and methodical than those _phi- 
listines whom he had ridiculed so ag- 
gressively in his plays. Immaculately 
dressed in his frock-coat and silk top- 
hat, he took his daily walks along the 
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IBSEN’S GHOSTS AS TRAGEDY? 


same streets, sat at the same table in 
the same cafe (where the customers all 
respectfully rose whenever he entered), 
and went home at the same time—with 
the regularity of clockwork. He was 
also fond of displaying his numerous 
decorations and medals, which he used 
to collect and covet with the relish of 
a nouveau viche enjoying all the exter- 
nal insignia of his own importance. 


In short, Ibsen became a “pillar of 
society” in his last days; he was a reg- 
ular speaker at the Norwegian equiv- 
alents of the Rotary Club, the AAUW, 
Labor Unions, and the Better Business 
Bureau. In his speeches he praised all 
of these groups and gratefully accepted 
their adulation and honors. His study 
walls were covered with plaques and 
certificates from civic organizations and 
only a bust of Strindberg—a bust that 
captured the penetrating and demonic 
quality of Strindberg’s gaze—acted as an 
antidote to this display of middle-class 
self-righteousness. On March 15th, 1900 
Ibsen had a stroke, and another in the 
following year. These paralytic strokes 
were followed by amnesia and for six 
years he lay helplessly senile. He died 
on May 23rd, 1906, at the age of seventy- 
eight. 

The clue to the meaning of all Ibsen’s 
plays lies in this strange biography. Ib- 
sen’s plays are a continuous act of ex- 
piation. Certainly, it is significant that 


bankruptcy and the resultant rejection: 


by society appears in four of his plays; 
the desire to restore the family honor is 
central to two more; and there are il- 
legitimate children eight plays. 
Thematically, the plays are, almost with- 
out exception, patterned in a similar 
way: a hidden moral guilt and the fear 
of impending retribution. Structurally, 
the plays are epilogues of retribution. 
All of the plays after Peer Gynt, begin 
on a happy note late in the action. In 
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each case the central figure has a secret 
guilt which is soon discovered. As the 
play progresses, by series of expository 
scenes (scenes which delve into the past 
and are then related to the present-con- 
dition of the characters), a sense of the 
foreboding doom of impending retribu- 
tion envelops the action and each of 
the plays ends with justice, in the form 
of moral fate having its way. And finally, 
beginning with Ghosts, Ibsen introduces 
the theme of expiation. In every play 
following Ghosts, at least one of the cen- 
tral characters feels the need to exorcise 
his guilt, doubt, or fear by some form 
of renunciation. 

Perhaps more important is the fact, 
that as Ibsen’s art developed these 
themes and attitudes changed in tone 
and form. The guilt, which had been 
specific in the early days—Bernick’s lie, 
Nora’s forgery, Mrs. Alving’s return— 
becomes more and more abstract, neb- 
ulous, and ominous as best evidenced 
in the nameless guilt of Solness and 
Rosmer. The fear, which in the early 
plays had been the fear of discovery, 
becomes a gnawing anxiety. Self-realiza- 
tion, which in Brand is presented in 
terms of the Kierkegaardian imperative 
of either/or is realized in the later plays 
in an ambiguous kind of self-destruction. 
And finally, significant action on the 
part of the characters has tendencies 
towards becoming a frozen stasis of 
meaningless activity and contemplation. 

Ibsen’s life and his work are closely 
interwoven. Ibsen, rejected from society 
asa young man, had good reason to see 
the blindness of bourgeois respectabil- 
ity in his exile. And yet his sharp crit- 
icism of society is always balanced by his 
desire to be a part of that very society 
he saw and knew to be false. Over and 
over again in his plays and letters he 
condemns the hypocrisy, the intellectual 
shallowness, and the grim bleakness of 
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his Scandinavian homeland. But he re- 
turned to it in pomp and circumstance. 
Herein lies the crux to an understanding 
of Ibsen’s art in general and Ghosts in 
particular. More and more we see that 
both in Ibsen the man and in the char- 
acters of his plays the basic struggle is 
within. 

Ibsen lived in a time of revolution; he 
was a maker of part of that revolution; 
and he knew full well that all the things 
he said about bourgeois society were 
true. But despite his rational under- 
standing, his intellectual comprehension 
of this fact, he was driven by deeper 
forces within him not only to justify 
himself to that false society, but to be- 
come a part of it. It is this struggle with- 
in himself between his rational powers 
and the Trolls of the Boyg that best 
explains his life and work. Ibsen’s 
plays are his attempts to quell the guilt 
he felt for desiring values which he 
knew to be false. In support of this 
point, I call attention to two important 
bits of evidence: the first is a letter 
written by Ibsen to Peter Hanson in 
1870: 

“While writing Brand, I had on my desk a 
glass with a scorpion in it. From time to time 
the little animal was ill. Then I used to give it 
a piece of soft fruit, upon which it fell furiously 
and emptied its poison into it—after which it 


was well again. Does not something similar hap- 
pen to us poets? The laws of nature regulate 


” 


the spiritual world also. ... 


The second is a short poem entitled 
“Fear of Light” (presently, I shall re- 
late the significance of that title to 
Ghosts): 

What is life? a fighting 

In heart and brain with Trolls. 

Poetry? that means writing 

Doomsday-accounts of our souls, 


I contend that Ibsen’s plays were at- 
tempts—attempts that were bound to 
fail, just as Mrs. Alving’s attempts were 
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bound to fail—to relieve Ibsen of his 
guilt and at the same time were judg- 
ments of his failure to overcome the 
Trolls (which first appear as Gerd in 
Brand), those irrational forces and pow- 
ers within man over which he has no 
control. 

Keeping these facts in mind, let us 
now turn to Ghosts. One does not have 
to be a very perceptive student of the 
theatre to realize that the “ghosts” Ib- 
sen is talking about are those ghosts of 
the past that haunt us in the present. 
In fact, Ibsen has often been criticized 
for using his ghost symbolism with such 
obviousness, such lack of subtlety, and 
so repetitiously. Certainly, when read- 
ing the play we feel this criticism is 
justified. Oswald’s looking like Captain 
Alving; his interest in sex and liquor; 
his feelings toward Regina; his syphilitic 
inheritance; Paster Mander’s influence 
over Mrs. Alving, the orphanage, and 
the fire are only a few of the “ghosts” 
that Ibsen uses as analogues to his theme. 
Alrik Gustafson puts it this way: 
“Symbols are, of course, a commonplace in 
Ibsen's dramas, but in his early plays before 
The Wild Duck he uses symbolistic devices 
somewhat too obviously, almost exclusively to 
clarify his themes. Any college sophomore can 
tell you after a single reading of Pillars of 
Society, A Doll’s House, or Ghosts what the 
symbols expressed in these titles mean. The 
symbols convey ideas—and little else. They 
have few emotional overtones, are invested with 
little of the impressive mystery of life, the 
tragic poetry of existence. They tend to leave 
us in consequence cold, uncommitted, like after 
a debate whose heavy-handed dialectic has ig- 
nored the very pulse-beat of a life form which 
it is supposed to have championed.”2 


But Ghosts is concerned with more 
than the external manifestations of an 
evil heritage. In those oft-quoted lines 
that serve as a rationale for the play, 


2 Alrik Gustafson, “Some Notes on Theme, 
Character, and Symbol in Rosmersholm,” The 
Carleton Drama Review, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 9-10. 
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Mrs. Alving says: 


“I am half inclined to think we are all ghosts, 
Mr. Manders. It is not only what we have in- 
herited from our fathers and mothers that 
exists again in us, but all sorts of old dead 
ideas and all kinds of old dead beliefs and 
things of that kind. They are not actually 
alive in us; but there they are dormant, all 
the same, and we can never be rid of them... . 
There must be ghosts all over the world... . 
And we are so miserably afraid of the light, 
all of us... and I am here, fighting with 
ghosts both without and within me.” 


The ghosts of plot and symbol are the 
manifestations of Mrs. Alving’s struggle 
with the ghosts within. It is this internal 
conflict, a conflict similar to Ibsen’s per- 
sonal struggle, that is the play’s central 
action. 

To define this action more explicitly, 
I would say that Ibsen is imitating an 
action in which a woman of ability and 
stature finds her ideals and her intel- 
lectual attitudes and beliefs in conflict 
with an inherited emotional life de- 
termined by the habitual responses of 
respectability and convention. As_ the 
play’s form evolves it becomes apparent 
that the values Mrs. Alving affirms in 
intellectual terms are doomed to defeat 
because she has no control over her emo- 
tional inheritance—an inheritance of 
ghosts which exists, but which cannot 
be confined to or controlled by any 
schematization of the intelligence. 

Every significant choice that Mrs. Alv- 
ing has ever made and the resultant ac- 
tion of such a decision is determined by 


these ghosts of the past rather than by 


intellectual deliberation. To mention 
but a few instances: Her marriage to 
Captain Alving in conformity to the 
wishes of her mother and aunts; her re- 
turn to her husband; her reaction to 
the Oswald-Regina relationship; her 
acceptance of Manders after she has seen 
and commented upon the hypocrisy of 
the scene with Engstrand; her failure 
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to tell Oswald the “straight” truth about 
his father; the horror of her reaction 
when Oswald is indifferent to his fath- 
er’s life; and finally, the question mark 
with which the play ends. All of these 
scenes are evidence that Mrs. Alving’s 
ideals of freedom and her rhetorical 
flights into intellectual honesty are of 
no use to her when it comes to action. 
Perhaps, I can make my point more 
clear by briefly developing two of the 
above mentioned episodes. 

As the second act opens, Mrs. Alving 
comes to a quick decision about Oswald's 
relationship with Regina: “Out of the 
house she shall go—and at once. That 
part of it is clear as daylight.” I will 
return to the relationship of light to en- 
lightenment, but for the moment we see 
that Mrs. Alving’s decision is based upon 
an emotional response determined by 
her inheritance of respectability. Then, 
Mrs. Alving and the pastor begin to 
talk; and Mrs. Alving always talks a 
good game. After better than four pages 
of dialogue, Mrs. Alving is finally able 
to exclaim: “If I were not such a mis- 
erable coward, I would say to him: 
‘Marry her, or make any arrangement 
you like with her—only let there be no 
deceit in the matter.’” The pastor is 
properly shocked when Mrs. Alving 
gives him the “face the facts of life” 
routine; but her liberation, which is 
only verbal, is short lived! Manders asks 
how “you, a mother, can be willing to 
allow your...” This is Mrs. Alving’s 
reply: “But I am not willing to allow 
it. I would not allow it for anything in 
the world; that is just what I was say- 
ing.” 

Or to take another situation. In Act 
I, Mrs. Alving tells Manders what her 
husband was really like: “The truth is 
this, that my husband died just as great 
a profligate as he had been all his life.” 
In Act II, she is telling Manders of all 
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the things she ought to have done and 
she says: “If I had been the woman I 
ought, I would have taken Oswald into 
my confidence and said to him: ‘Listen, 
my son, your father was a. dissolute 
man.” In the third act circumstances 
have forced Mrs. Alving to tell Oswald 
the truth about his father: “Your poor 
father never found any outlet for the 


overmastering joy of life that was in 
him. And I brought no holiday spirit 
into his house, either; I am afraid | 
made your poor father’s home unbear- 
able to him, Oswald.” 

When we come to see the big scenes 
in this way, we then recall the numerous 
small events that create the network of 
the action and give the play its texture. 
Such things come to mind as Mrs. 
Alving’s need of books to make her feel 
secure in her stand, and the neat little 
bit in the first act where Mrs. Alving 
reprimands Oswald for smoking in the 
parlor, which Ibsen then underscores by 
making it an issue in the second act. 

Ibsen’s plays are filled with such in- 
cidents; those little events that tell so 
much. I am of the persuasion that Ibsen 
is not very good at making big events 
happen; as appealing as they may be to 
a director, they tend to be theatrically 
inflated; they are melodramatic in the 
sense that the action of the plot is in 
itself larger than the characters or the 
situation in the play which create such 
events. Ibsen is the master of creating 
the small shocking event, or as Mary 
McCarthy puts it: “the psychopathology 
of everyday life.” Nora’s pushing off the 
sewing on the widow Christine; Hjalmer 
letting Hedwig do the retouching with 
her half-blind eyes as he goes off hunt- 
ing in the attic; his cutting of his father 
at Werle’s party and the moment when 
Hedda intentionally mistakes Aunt Ju- 
lia’s new hat for the servant’s, are all 
examples of this talent. These are the 
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things we know we are capable of! This 
is the success (and the limitation) of 
the naturalistic convention “which im- 
plies a norm of behavior on the part of 
its guilty citizens within their box-like 
living rooms.” 

But to return to the main business at 
hand: the conflict for Mrs. Alving, then, 
is not how to act. She just acts; there is 
no decision, nor can there be, for she 
has no rational control over her actions. 
Herein lies the conflict. Just because 
Mrs. Alving has no control over her ac- 
tions, does not mean she escapes the feel- 
ings of guilt for what she does and he 
inability to do otherwise. Her continual 
rhetoricizing about emancipation and 
her many acts of renunciation are at- 
tempts to satisfy these feelings of guilt. 
For example, and I am indebted to 
Wiegand here,® 
gives for building the orphanage do not 
account sufficiently for her use of the 
expression, “the power of an uneasy 
conscience.” There is a big difference 
between fear that an ugly secret will be- 
come known and an evil conscience. Mrs. 
Alving’s sense of guilt is the result of 
an intellectual emancipation from the 
habits of a lifetime; it is an emancipa- 
tion from those values which she emo- 
tionally still accepts. It is precisely for 
this reason that her attempts at expia- 
tion are never satisfactory—they are 
not central to and part of her guilt. 


the explicit reasons she 


To put it another way, Mrs. Alving’s 
image of herself as liberated from out- 
worn ideas is at odds with what in fact 
she is, a middle-aged woman bound by 
the chains of respectability and conven- 
tion. It is for this reason, in a way sim- 
ilar to Sartre’s characters in the hell of 
No Exit, that she suffers. She is aware of 
the disparity between image and fact: “I 


3Hermann Weigand, The Modern Ibsen, 
New York, 1925, p. 82. 
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ought” is a choric refrain that runs 
through her conversation; and she con- 
stantly looks for ways to affirm her image 
and assuage her guilt. And yet, the very 
fact that she accepts the image of her- 
self as free, when experience has 
proven otherwise time and time again, 
explains why she is defeated in every 


at tempt at atonement. 


The sun finally rises. Ibsen has been 
preparing for this from the beginning. 
As the past is gradually revealed in the 
play and as the issues of the action come 
into sharper focus, “light” becomes more 
and more important in Ibsen’s design. 
The play opens in the gloom of evening 
and rain; Mrs. Alving, at least according 
to Ibsen’s stage directions, plays most of 
her important revelation scenes at the 
window, the source of light; as Mrs. 
Alving decides to quell Oswald's “gnaw- 
ing doubts,” she calls for a light; Os- 
wald’s big speech about the “joy and 
openness of life” uses the sun as its 
central metaphor; the light that reveals 
—tells the truth—how impossible it is 
for Mrs. Alving to atone for her guilt 
has its source in the flames of the burn- 


ing orphanage; and, finally, it is the sun, 
the source of all light, that reveals the 
meaning of the play’s completed action. 
Mr. Alving is still trapped within the 
net of her own inheritance. She, as she 
has already told us and as Ibsen tells us 
in his poem, “Fear of Light,” is afraid to 
face the real truth about herself. This 
fear is something over which she has no 
control. 


If we can empathize with Mrs. Alving, 
and I think we can, we have been lead 
to feel, as she believes, that as the light 
comes out of darkness, as the pressures 
of reality impinge upon her with un- 
relenting force, she will be capable of an 
act of freedom. We want to believe that 
she will affirm the image that she has of 
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herself as a liberated human being by 
an action that is expressive of that free- 
dom, even if that action is the murder 
of her own son. We want to feel that the 
light and heat of the sun will have the 
power to cauterize the ghosts of her soul. 
But if we have been attentive to the 
developing action, if we but recall what 
events followed the “lesser lights;” then 
we realize that there can be no resolu- 
tion. Mrs. Alving can give only one an- 
swer, “No!” 


Mrs. Alving, like Oswald, who is the 
most important visible symbol of the 
ghosts, is a victim of something over 
which she has no control. We are re- 
minded of Oswald’s famous speech in 
the second act: ‘““My whole life incurably 
ruined—just because of my own im- 
prudence. . . . Oh! if only I could live 
my life over again—if only I could undo 
what I have done! If only it had been 
something I had inherited—something 
I could not help.” We have known all 
along that Oswald is a victim, so Ibsen is 
telling us for a purpose. The reason, as 
a study of his other plays will attest, is 
that for Ibsen the external is always the 
mirrored reflection of what’s within. 
Mrs. Alving is also a victim! Like Os- 
wald, she is doomed just by being born. 
never comes to under- 


And since she 


stand herself; since she never realizes 
and accepts the disparity of her image of 
herself and the truth about herself, she 
can never—in a way that Oedipus, a 
similar kind of victim, can—resolve the 


conflict. 


For Mrs. Alving the sun has risen and 
just as she cannot give Oswald the sun, 
so the light of the sun has not been 
able to enlighten her. This, I believe is 
the conflict in the play and_ the 
developed meanings of this conflict form 
the play’s central action. 
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But is this action tragic? How, if at all, 
is Ghosts a tragedy? It seems to me that 
there are two possible answers to these 
questions and the answer will depend 
largely on which interpretation of the 
play one accepts. The prevelant inter- 
pretation is the one which claims that 
this is a play of social protest and re- 
form. The adherents of such a view can 
gather together a great deal of evidence 
in support of their case: all of Ibsen’s 
plays from League of Youth to The Wild 
Duck; passages from the play them- 
selves, like Oswald’s speech on the free- 
dom of Europe; numerous of Ibsen’s 
public speeches, and several of his let- 
ters. With this interpretation the play 
is saying that if man would only see how 
hypocritical and outmoded his values 
were then the disasters that occur in the 
play need never have taken place. This 
view has as its fundamental premise that 
social evils can be cured and that when 
they are man is capable of living with a 
“joy of life.” But if this is true, if all 
you have to do is be honest with your- 
self—and such a view assumes this is 
possible—and if men would see the false- 
ness of social conventions and change 
them, then it seems to me the eterna] 
elements of tragedy are dissolved in the 
possibility of social reform. ‘Tragedy is 
concerned with showing those destruc- 
tive conflicts within man that exist be- 
cause man is a man no matter what age 
he may happen to be a part of, and no 


matter what kind of a society he may 


live in. John Gassner puts it this way: 


“Tragedy requires an awareness of “life’s im- 
possibilities,” of limitations imposed upon man 
by the nature of things and by the nature of 
man, which cannot be poetically dissolved by 
sentiment or 


“reformed” out of existence.’’4 


4 John Gassner, The Theatre In Our Times, 
New York, 1954, p. 67. 
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In some ways, I think Ibsen did in- 
tend Ghosts to be a play of social reform, 
but if this is the case, he created more 
than he planned. In all of his early plays, 
the plays we think of as the social re- 
form plays, Ibsen is much like Mrs. 
Alving; he believed intellectually in 
freedom and wrote and talked a good 
deal about it, but is this the whole story? 
The disassociation of the ideals men live 
by and the facts of their living is a 
central theme in Ibsen’s work, but it is 
interesting to note that even in Ghosts 
the possibility of the “happy illusion” 
is presented. It is a hint that Ibsen is 
coming to feel that the conflict between 
truth and ideals can never be reconciled. 
By the time of Rosmersholm, even the 
free souls are tainted, the reformers are 
corrupt, and the man trying to redeem 
himself is shown to be capable only of 
realizing that he cannot be redeemed. 
Rosmer’s death is an act of expiation, 
but suicide is decided upon only after 
Rosmer discovers the impossibility of 
redemption within society by means of 
freer and more honest views 
lations. 


and re- 


Thus, while it is true that Ibsen, both 
in his public pronouncements and in his 
plays prior to Ghosts, gives us evidence 
that he believes optimistically in the 
possibility of social reform; that he be- 
lieves that finally the sun will rise and 
continue to shine if man works long and 
diligently at facing the truth, I wonder 
if Ibsen is in fact whistling as he walks 
in the night through a graveyard. I 
wonder if Ibsen, even as early as Ghosts, 
isn’t being a Mrs. Alving. Certainly this 
passage from a letter written during the 
composition of Ghosts permits us to 
wonder: 

“The work of writing this play has been to me 
like a bath which I have felt to leave cleaner, 


healthier, and freer. Who is the man among us 
who has not now and then felt and acknowl- 
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edged within himself a contradiction between 
word and action, between will and task, between 
life and teaching on the whole? Or who is there 
among us who has not selfishly been sufficient 
unto himself, and half unconsciously, half in 
good faith, has extenuated this conduct both 
to others and to himself?” 


The alternative interpretation of 
Ghosts is the one which I have outlined 
in this essay. Mrs. Alving is a victim in 
a conflict over which she has no control. 
What are the implications of such a 
view to tragedy? 

In 1869 Ibsen wrote a significant let- 
ter to the critic George Brandes. In this 
letter he says: 

“There is without doubt a great chasm opened 
between yesterday and today. We must con- 
tinually fight a war to the knife between these 
epochs.” 

What Ibsen meant in this letter was that 
to live in the modern world is to be, in 
many important ways, different from 
anyone who ever lived before. Now this 
doesn’t mean that man has changed; 
human nature is still the same, but 
Ibsen felt that the modern way of look- 
ing at man had changed in a way that 
was significantly new. 

Joseph Wood Krutch pursues this 
problem in his recent book, “Modern- 
ism” in the Modern Drama. Krutch 
develops his argument by pointing out 
that since Greek times the Aristotelian 
dictum that “man is a reasoning animal” 
had been pretty universally accepted. 
This view did not deny man’s irrational- 
ity, but it did assert that reason is the 
most significant human characteristic. 
Man is not viewed as pre-eminently a 
creature of instincts, passions, habits, or 
conditioned reflexes; rather, man is a 
creature who differs from the other ani- 
mals precisely in the fact that rationality 
is his dominant mode. 

The modern view assumes the op- 
posite premise. In this view men are not 
sane or insane. Psychology has dissolved 
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such sharp distinctions; we know that 
normal people aren’t as rational as they 
seem and that abnormal people don’t 
act in a random and unintelligible way. 
In short, the dramatist of our age has 
had to face the assumption that the 
rational is relatively unimportant; that 
the irrational is the dominant mode of 
life; and that the artist must realize, 
therefore, that the richest and most 
significant aspects of human experience 
are to be found in the hidden depths of 
the irrational. “Man tends to become 
less a creature of reason than the victim 
of obsessions, fixations, delusions, and 
perversions.””® 

It is this premise that all of the great 
dramatists at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, beginning with Ibsen, had to face. 
How is one to live in an irrational 
world! How is one to give meaning to 
life in a world where you don’t know 
the rules? How are human relationships 
to be meaningfully maintained when 
you can’t be sure of your feelings and 
when your feelings can change without 
your knowing it? Ibsen’s plays, begin- 
ning with Ghosts, dramatize man 
destroyed by trying to live rationally in 
such a world. But to accept irreconcil- 
able conflict as the central fact of all 
life; to make dissonance rather than the 
harmony of reconciliation the condition 
of the universe is to accept as a premise 
a view of life which leads in drama, as 
in life, to a world in which men and 
women, heroes and heroines, become 
victims in a disordered world which they 
have not created and which they have 
no moral obligation to correct. 

It is this process, which began in the 
drama when Ibsen came to see man as 
a victim of irrational powers, of the 
Trolls, over which he has no control, 
that leads to the sense of futility that so 


5J. W. Krutch, “Modernism” in Modern 


Drama, Ithaca, N. Y., 1953, p. 22. 
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completely dominates a great deal of 
modern drama. This is the kind of 
futility that is expressed in our text 
from Ecclesiastes (as it is in Heming- 
way’s novel); but is this sense of futility 
generative of what we traditionally as- 
sociate with tragedy? 

The traditional forms of tragedy have 
been affirming in the sense that they 
celebrated man’s ability to achieve 
wisdom through suffering. Such tragedy 
saw man as a victim, to be sure, but it 
also saw man as having those heroic 
qualities and potentialities which _per- 
mitted him to endure his suffering and 
be significantly enlightened by them in 
such a way that victory was realized even 
in defeat. 

The central conflict of Ghosts is not 
peculiar to the modern world. The dis- 
association of fact and value is a com- 
mon theme in all tragedy. But there is 
a significant difference when this theme 
is used before Ibsen. Traditional tragedy 
celebrates the fact that, although most 
of us are incapable of it, the values men 
wish to live by can, if only for a 
moment, be realized through the actions 
of the tragic hero. It celebrates the fact 
that man’s capacity for greatness is often 


expressed in the committing of an action 
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which is horrifying and ought not to 
happen and yet which must happen. In 
this way the possibility that man’s 
actions and his values can be in harmony 
is realized. This is the affirmation of 
tragedy; this is the meaning of the sun 
that resolves so many traditional 
tragedies. In this kind of tragedy the 
hero goes through the “dark night of 
the soul” with all its pain, suffering, 
doubt, and despair; but man is viewed 
as one responsible for and capable of 
action, even if that action is a grasping 
for the sun. Because of this fundamental 
difference in view, in traditional tragedy 
the dark night passes away and the sun 
also rises on the rebirth and affirmation 
of a new day. 

This sunrise of traditional tragedy, 
which celebrates the “joy and meaning 
of life,” is not the sunrise of futility. It 
is not the sunrise which sheds its rays 
as an ironic and bitter joke on a de- 
mented boy asking his equally helpless 
mother: ‘Mother, give me the sun, The 
sun—the sun!” 

Perhaps Mrs. Alving is more tragic 
than Oedipus, Hamlet, or Lear; but if 
she is, her tragedy must be evaluated by 
new canons of judgment; for she differs 
from her predecessors in kind and not 
degree. 
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PIXERECOURT AND UNIFIED PRODUCTION 


O. G. BROCKETT 


A theatre piece can only be well conceived, 
well constructed, well written, well rehearsed, 
and well played under the auspices and care of 
one man alone, having one taste, one judgment, 
one mind, one heart, and one opinion.1 


This rather extreme statement of the 
concept of “unity of production” was 
not written by a follower of Gordon 
Craig; it is a pronouncement of René 
Charles Guilbert de Pixerécourt, “le roi 
du mélodrame,” concerning his own 
practice during the period 1800-1830. 


Today Pixerécourt is remembered _pri- 
marily as one of the creators of melo- 
drama as a separate genre, but the suc- 
cess of his melodramas undoubtedly 
owed much to his skill as director and 


regisseur. 

Pixerécourt was a prolific playwright, 
turning out approximately 120 plays, 
which according to his own estimate were 
given a total of 30,000 performances.* 
Although the number of performances 
might be questioned, there is little doubt 
that between 1800 and 1830 Pixerécourt 
was the most prosperous of French dram- 
atists and the acknowledged leader in 
the field of popular entertainment. Even 


O. G. Brockett, who is at present an associate 
editor of the ETJ and will soon be editor, is 
a member of the staff of the Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art at the University of 
Towa. 

1 René Charles Guilbert de Pixerécourt, 
“Derniéres Reflexions de l’Auteur sur le Mélo- 
drame,” Thédire Choisi (4 vols.; Nancy, 1841- 
1843), IV, 497. All translations by the writer. 

2 Thédtre Choisi, I, xliv-1xxxviii. 


in his own day, however, it was widely 
recognized that Pixerécourt’s plays were 
full of improbabilities, and since the 
late nineteenth century his works have 
been treated with little more than con- 
descension. No one familiar with Pixeré- 
court’s career, on the other hand, has 
ever attempted to dismiss his achieve- 
ment as a “man of the theatre.” The at- 
titude of his own time is succinctly sum- 
marized in a contemporary review of one 
of his plays: 

Everyone, including his rivals, is united in ac- 
cording him the palm in a genre which re- 
quires much imagination and especially a great 
facility and knowledge of the theatre: it is in 
this that the talent of M. de Pixerécourt con- 
sists. . . . He excells in those little details of 
scene which create the greatest effect; he ac- 
cumulates them to such a degree in each play 
that the spectator hasn’t time to notice their im- 
probability. . . . The interest of the play comes 
from an infinity of details which the panto- 
mime and acting render effective and which 
only appear cold and bizarre in reading.8 


Modern critical opinion is well illus- 
trated by Emile Faguet’s estimate: “Pix- 
erécourt was ignorant of style and _per- 
haps even of spelling, but he knew the 
theatre and he created a theatre.’ 

Pixerécourt himself recognized that 
much of his success came from the pol- 
ished productions given his plays rather 
than from the writing alone. 


3 Petites Affiches, June 3, 1808. 
4Emile Faguet, Propos de Thédtre (Paris, 
1905), 314. 
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Undoubtedly I have been indebted for part 
of my success to the detailed and exacting care 
with which I have constantly presided over 
rehearsals.5 


And one of his most steadfast beliefs, 
reinforced by continued sucess, was that 
“it is necessary for the dramatic author 
to know how to put his play on the stage 
himself.’ It was in this practice, that of 
acting as director and regisseur for his 
own plays, that Pixerécourt’s procedures 
perhaps differed most from those of his 
contemporaries and _ especially from 
those of the major theatres. 

The major theatres were controlled by 

the actors (the societaires) who deter- 
mined the repertory, conducted the re- 
hearsals, and attended to all details of 
the theatre. Dramatic authors were en- 
tirely at their mercy; plays were some- 
times accepted and never performed, or 
frequently under-rehearsed thus 
poorly played; the actors were jealous 
of their authority and convinced of their 
own artistic superiority. At first Pix- 
erécourt attempted to write for the 
major theatres and had a few plays ac- 
cepted by them, but his experiences with 
these companies were generally unpleas- 
ant. In later years he gave the following 
explanation of why he had chosen to 
work in the secondary theatres: 
The actors [ societaires | are too insolent, too 
sure of the power of devouring at their ease 
the product of their receipts. Thanks to the 
way they manage their affairs, no author can 
be sure of seeing his play produced, even if he 
lived twenty-five years (at least it was so in 
the past century and even during the Empire). 
Since I wished to be played for sure and not to 
put myself at the mercy of these fellows, I 
therefore adopted a preference for the secondary 
theatres. There I found among the artists a 
great docility and flexible talent, which contrib- 
uted to my success.? 


5 Pixerécourt, “Derniéres Reflexions ... , 
P- 496. 

6 Ibid., p. 495- 

7 Pixerécourt, “Souvenirs du Jeune Age, et 
Détails sur ma Vie,” Thédtre Choisi, I, x1. 
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Although prior to 1822 Pixerécourt 
was never the manager of a theatre, he 
was accorded what today would be the 
powers of producer and director when 
his plays were presented, and, as he put 
it, he reigned “as an absolute king.”® 
That Pixerécourt did act as a regisseur 
is indicated by the testimony of Alex- 
andre Piccini, who composed the music 
for a number of Pixerécourt’s plays. 


He presided at this fine ensemble, for he not 
only was the author of his plays but he also 
designed the costumes, gave the painters the 
plan of his decorations, explained to the 
machinist the means of executing the move- 
ments. Scene by scene he gave the actors the 
intentions of their roles. His works would have 
gained a great deal if he had been able to 
play all the parts himself.9 


In his relations with actors he was, it 
would appear, a director in the modern 
sense of that word. This contention is 
borne out by Piccini’s statements as well 
as by other sources. Dalayrac, a contem- 
porary composer whose works were in 
the repertory of the Opéra-Comique, 
wrote to Pixerécourt in 1805: 


How fortunate you are. .. . Your wishes never 
encounter the slighest obstacle, the actors sub- 
mit to all your desires. I have never seen a 
mise en scéne more adroit and better worked 
out. The carpentry of your plays is perfect, but 
one must give much credit to the way in which 
you direct the rehearsals. You bestow talent 
and harmony upon persons who were never 
aware of it before you. . . . What a difference 
from our societaires, so cold, so demanding, and 
especially so ungrateful. .. . 

Never attach yourself to the great theatres; the 
societaires are incapable of the least gratitude.10 


The better actors of the day were, of 
course, attached to the primary theatres; 
consequently, as Dalayrac’s letter indi- 


8 Ibid. 

9A letter from Alexandre Piccini, dated 
Octobre, 1840. Reprinted in Thédtre Choisi, 
171. 

10 A letter from Dalayrac to Pixerécourt, 
dated Paris, 3 Janvier 1805. Reprinted in Thé- 
dtre Choisi, Il, 75-77. 
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cates, it was often necessary for Pixeré- 
court to train his actors. Charles Nodier, 
a leading writer of the period and a 
member of the French Academy, stated 
that Pixerécourt, especially in the early 
years, had to work without any of the 
outstanding actors of the time, in addi- 
tion to other handicaps. 

Independently of his play, he had to create the 
setting, the mise en scéne, the execution, actors 
to play it, and even a public to be moved by it. 
The rehearsal was, for M. de Pixerécourt, the 
education of the actor. The performance was, 
for M. de Pixerécourt, the education of the 
audience. All this was done, moreover, and it 
was M. de Pixerécourt who did it; and, if no 
one has said it before, there is no one at least 
who can contest it.11 


This does not mean that Pixerécourt 
recruited actors with no previous ex- 
perience. Rather, he used those actors 
already employed by the theatres at 
which his plays were presented and 
coached them. Frequently he selected 
dancers and pantomimists and_trans- 
formed them into speaking actors. For 
example, for La Forteresse du Danube, 
he took a dancer, Mme. Queriau, and 
taught her both to sing and to speak. 
Dalayrac gave Pixerécourt credit for 
her success in this play. 

There are in this woman three fine talents 


united in one; you alone are responsible for 
this: you are a man of miracles.12 


Similarly, he trained Caroline Soissons 
for a leading role in La Citerne, appar- 
ently with equal success judging from 
contemporary reviews. 

An actress who until now has distinguished 
herself only in the danse pantomime, Mlle. 
Caroline, played the role of Clara with great 
intelligence.13 


Pixerécourt was notoriously painstak- 


11 Charles Nodier, “Introduction,” Thédtre 
Choisi, I, xiv. 


12Letter from Dalayrac, Thédtre Choisi, Il, 


13 Journal de Paris, January 15, 1809. 


ing and, it would seem, unfeeling toward 
his actors, from whom he demanded ab- 
solute obedience and perfection. One of 
his colleagues has left a description of 
his relationship with the actors. 


He had a twisted figure, the energetic glance 
of a bad-humored lord of the manor who had 
slept poorly and who had the gout. . . . When 
he came to his rehearsals in the morning, he 
was a tiger of severity. The actors trembled 
like slaves before the whip of their master; he 
did not pardon the slightest negligence, the 
least delay in duty, without imposing severe 
fines, and when an actor was distinguished in 
a role, he was not the man to compliment him, 
but he invariably reproached him for not hav- 


_ing been good enough, polished enough.14 


This evidence is confirmed by one of 
Pixerécourt’s friends. 


Doubtless your excessive severity is sometimes 
tiring for the actors, but in any case you are 
acting in the best interest of everyone.15 


Pixerécourt’s own statements indicate 
that he considered strict discipline, en- 
forced by one person, to be the pri- 
mary requisite for success in the pro- 
duction of plays. 


To those essential qualities [of good plays] I 
should add the spirit of order so necessary in 
any business, next the taste and discipline 
which ought to reign in rehearsals and which 
have become a means of almost certain suc- 
cess when one knows how to make good use 
of them. .. . It is necessary that the dramatic 
author know how to put his play on the stage 
himself. . . . It is the only opportune way... 
to render the actors as good as it is possible to 
obtain from their capabilities and, especially, 
from their obedience. Now this is a difficult 
point. The first thing to demand of these actors 
is to require them to know their roles per- 
fectly, and, since time is short, this is nearly 
impossible, for today there are very few di- 
rectors and stage managers who know their 
craft. . . . To know the theatre, one must be 
able to govern the actors, the artists, to study 


14 Claude Louis Marie de Rochefort, Memoires 
d’un Vaudevilliste (Paris, 1863). Quoted in Paul 
Ginisty, Le Mélodrame (Paris, 1910), p. 111. 

15 Letter from Dalayrac, Thédtre Choisi, I, 
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the mind and the material of an undertaking 
of this type. It is a very long study of which 
very few men are capable. . . . It is necessary 
that one and the same mind compose, prepare, 
and entirely execute a work of the theatre.16 


It seems clear, then, that Pixerécourt 
selected his actors with some care and 
that he coached and rehearsed them 
strenuously and autocratically. Perhaps 
this accounts for the fact that his pro- 
ductions were almost invariably praised 
for their ensemble quality and occasion- 
ally even for what today would be called 
their blocking. A typical comment from 
contemporary criticism is that “the play 
was performed with beaucoup d’en- 
semble.""*? The reviewer of Le Chien de 
Montargis remarked that “the ensemble 
with which the work was played must 
have astonished the habitual attendants 
of premieres.”"® A review of La Forte- 
resse du Danube called special attention 
to elements of acting and directing. 
Moreover the play had the merit of being well 
acted; all those who were in it were placed 
in a way that made their talent shine. Actors, 
dancers, mimes, all contributed to the success 
of the production. This art of studying talents 


and employing them suitably is one of the 
greatest means of success in the theatre.19 


The same periodical had earlier written 
of Les Maures d’Espagne that “the 
groups [were] always knowingly dis- 
posed without appearing to have been 
otherwise than the result of the situa- 
tions.”’?° Piccini, in his remarks on Rob- 
inson Crusoe, touched upon the effect of 
Pixerécourt’s directing. 


Three acts of gaiety, sentiment, a dazzling mise 
en scéne, costumes severely exact, magnificent 
decorations, varied dances, masses who moved 


16 Pixerécourt, “Derniéres Reflexions .. . ,’ 


PP. 494-96. 

17 Journal d’Indications, June g, 1808. 

18 Ibid., June 23, 1814. 

19 Courrier des Spectacles, January 14, 1805. 
20 Tbid., 21 Floréal an XII (May 10, 1804). 
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about without disorder—all that is owing to 
M. de Pixerécourt.?1 


The same care which Pixerécourt took 

in coaching actors and directing the play 
to achieve a pleasing ensemble was du- 
plicated in his attention to scenery, cos- 
tumes, and special effects. In regard to 
the mounting of plays, Ginisty has writ- 
ten of Pixerécourt’s role in the French 
theatre of the period: 
Pixerécourt was a reformer and an innovator. 
From the beginning he ruled minutely the de- 
tails of the mise en scéne, he broke with mo- 
noteny and cleared new ground. . . . His pred- 
ecessors had contented themselves with cur- 
tains and side lights. He set out to change the 
theatre, and he principally used set pieces; his 
passion for the practicable became almost an 
abuse. . . . He was a master of the mise en 
scéne for his time.22 


Ginisty has also recorded that Pixeré- 
court made sketches for the scenery of 
his plays on sheets of paper and on the 
corner of manuscripts.** Virely, Pixeré- 
court’s great grandson and the owner of 
his play manuscripts, has written that 
there exist detailed scenic plans made by 
Pixerécourt for a number of his plays.** 

Contemporary reviews record, almost 
without exception, that Pixerécourt’s 
plays were painstakingly and_ lavishly 
furnished with scenery, machines, and 
costumes. Although there is evidence to 
indicate that he enjoyed overseeing these 
details, the plays were such that they 
would have demanded care in mounting 
had Pixerécourt not been interested per- 
sonally in this aspect of the theatre. The 
action of the melodramas was compli- 
cated, requiring many practical units 
for climbing, hiding, unusual effects, 
split-second timing of action, and start- 
ling coups de thédtre, all of which ne- 


21 Letter from Piccini, Thédtre Choisi, I, 171. 
22 Paul Ginisty, Le Mélodrame (Paris, 1910), 
pp. 213-14. 

23 Ibid., p. 214. 

24 André Virely, René Charles Guilbert de 


Pixerécourt (Paris, 1909), p. 96. 
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cessitated a careful planning of the scenic 
elements and their arrangement on the 
stage. Moreover, Pixerécourt prided him- 
self upon the historical accuracy of his 
settings and costumes and was an early 
exponent of the idea of “local color,” 
and these interests reinforced his de- 
mand for care in the mounting of the 
plays. 

The description of the setting for the 
second act of La Fille de l'Exilé provides 
a good example of the type of effect de- 
manded by Pixerécourt’s melodramas: 
The stage represents a savage place on the 
banks of the Kama, which crosses the stage di- 
agonally; at the right . . . a cabin constructed 
of fir logs. In front of the cabin, a thick plank 
in the form of a gravestone, at the end of 
which is placed a cross, indicating the grave 
of Ivan’s daughter. At the back . . . one sees 
the Poyas mountains, which separate Europe 
and Asia. The only trees one can distinguish 
are firs and birches; everything is covered with 
snow. The ground from the water to the front 
of the stage is uneven and rough. Ruggedness 
everywhere.25 


During the course of this act, several 
persons cross the river by boat, wild 
Tartars dance a saber dance and menace 
the principal characters, a storm arises, 
followed by a flood which inundates the 
entire stage and from which the heroine 
escapes by floating away on the plank 
which covered the grave. Of this scene 
the Journal des Débats reported: 

The scenery of the second act must be con- 
sidered a marvel of perspective and mechanics. 
The progressive heightening of the waves, the 
falling of snow and of rocks, the uprooting of 
trees, the balancing of the plank on the sur- 
face of the waters, all is a striking and realistic 
imitation.26 


To this account Le Drapeau Blanc 
added: 


This spectacle which closed the second act is 
so marvelously executed, the representation of 


25 Thédtre Choisi, IV, 54. 
26 March 16, 1819. 
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it so terribly lifelike, that it excited cries of 
admiration intermingled with fright.27 


Neither the scenic demands nor the au- 
dience reactions reported here are un- 
typical of Pixerécourt’s melodramas. It 
is evident that to obtain the desired ef- 
fects and to integrate them with the 
action of the play demanded careful 
planning. 

Although the visual details of the set- 
ting were never neglected, Pixerécourt 
concerned himself most with the special 
effects. His plays frequently called for 
spectacular happenings not previously 
seen on the French stage, and ‘“ma- 
chines” had to be invented to meet these 
new demands. Pixerécourt prided him- 
self almost as much on his invention of 
these effects, at which he excelled, as 
upon the writing of the plays,?* and 
the printed versions of his works con- 
tain numerous descriptions of how cer- 
tain effects were accomplished. For ex- 
ample, Pixerécourt supplied a detailed 
account of how the complex ending of 
Act II of La Fille de l Exilé, summarized 
above, was executed.?° Similarly, he told 
how a fall of forty feet from a balcony 
had been accomplished in the produc- 
tion of Charles le Teméraire. Although 
mgny of these explanations were de- 
signed to help the provincial theatres 
(he usually suggested ways of accom- 
plishing the effects in less well-equipped 
theatres), there is always a note of pride 
and complacency in the accounts. 

While Pixerécourt did not concern 
himself personally as much with the pic- 
torial aspects of the setting as with the 
stage effects, his plays are always set in 
clearly specified places, most of them 
picturesque, and he prided himself that 


27 March 16, 1819. 

28 Willie G. Hartog, Guilbert de Pixerécourt: 
sa Vie, son Mélodrame, sa Technique et son 
Influence (Paris, 1913), pp. 188-go. 

29 Thédtre Choisi, IV, 18-21. 
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they were rendered with accuracy. Le 
Belvéder shows Mount Aetna in the 
background; Act III of La Fille de 
VExilé®® is set in front of the Kremlin; 
for La Femme a deux Maris, a play set 
near Antwerp, he suggests that a scene 
should be “in the genre of Téniers,” the 
seventeenth century Flemish painter. 
It would appear that Pixerécourt per- 
sonally specified the arrangement of the 
set and its general appearance, but left 
the visualization and execution of the 
set to scenic artists, some of whom are 
named in the programs and in the 
printed versions of the plays.** 
Pixerécourt was also much concerned 
with historical accuracy, although from 
a modern viewpoint some of his de- 
mands seem both unhistorical and _bi- 
zarre. In connection with the produc- 
tion of his historical plays he sometimes 
arranged displays in the lobby of the 
theatre of articles associated with the 
characters, or of models of buildings or 
battle fields. In the published version of 
the plays he frequently reprinted histor- 
ical documents to show his sources and 
he used footnotes to cite his authorities. 
In his Christophe Colombe and Robin- 
son Crusoe, both set in the Caribbean, 
he listed the books he had consulted for 
the manners, speech, and dress of the 
natives. For Charles le Temératre he 
included a preface Written by General 
Jomini, who gave a detailed account and 
plan of the battle of Nancy, with which 
the play deals. According to a newspa- 
per review, the costumes for Tékéli, a 
“mélodrame historique” about a Hun- 
garian rebel, were “faithful copies from 
the portraits of the personages.”** A stage 
direction in La Téte du Mort would 
seem to indicate that Pixerécourt meant 


30 Ibid., III, 222-23. 
81 Ibid., I, 304. 
32 Virely, pp. 63-77. 


88 Journal des Arts, 10 Nivose an XII (De- 


cember 30, 1803). 
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the costumes to be accurate copies of 
those worn by Italian peasants. 

A very gay ballet, composed of dances of the 
country, executed by male and female peasants 
of the isles of Capri and Ischia, where the cos- 
tumes are so picturesque.34 


Local color and historical accuracy in 
costumes and settings and precision of 
stage effects were Pixerécourt’s ideals for 
the mise en scéne. He “took in equally 
well the ensemble and the details,’%> 
and was praised by one journal for re- 
fusing to cede his rights to the decorator 
and ballet master but for knowing how 
to use their talents to contribute to the 
overall harmony of effect.** His practices 
as an authoritarian regisseur led to one 
success after another; the reviews of his 
plays refer to him variously as “le roi du 
mélodrame,” “le Shakespeare du Boule- 
vard,” and “le Corneille du Boulevard.” 


The boulevard, or secondary, theatres 
in the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Pixerécourt began his career, 
were places of entertainment almost 
exclusively for the lower and middle 
classes, while the primary theatres were 
patronized by the upper classes. During 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, as the quality and novelty 
of the offerings of the melodrama the- 
atres increased, many members of the 
upper classes shifted their patronage 
from the primary to the secondary the- 
atres. 

It has begun to be fashionable to frequent the 
spectacles of the boulevards. . . . They profit 
from the fact that the others [the major the- 
atres] are stricken with sterility. . . . It is above 
all the Ambigu-Comique that distinguishes it- 
self by the variety of its repertory, by the good 


order of its management, and above all by the 
taste it nearly always exercises in the choice 


34 Thédtre Choisi, IV, 299. 

35 Madame de , “Mon Portrait moral,” 
Théddtre Choisi, I, ii. 

36 Journal d’Indications, October 4, 1805. 
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of its plays and the talent of its actors, for it 
seems that there everyone works the better 
to please the public.37 


This statement, which appeared in a 
review of one of Pixerécourt’s plays, is 
indicative of the prosperity of the boule- 
vard theatres and the decline of the 
primary theatres. 

Eventually Pixerécourt’s reputation as 
a producer of plays became so celebrated 
and the plight of the Opéra-Comique so 
precarious that, in 1822, he was asked 
to take over the management of this 
once-mighty primary theatre, which spe- 
cialized in light opera. The societaires, 
for whom Pixerécourt had always had 
such an aversion, offered to abandon all 
administrative rights. Pellissier, who 
worked with Pixerécourt during this 
period, later wrote of the results: 
I was able to observe all the marvels brought 
forth by the administrative genius with which 
Pixerécourt is endowed to such a supreme de- 
gree. It was, as he himself said with justifiable 
pride, miracle upon miracle.38 


In a short time Pixerécourt established 
order and prosperity as the public re- 
turned. The repertory of the company 
did not change in any significant way; 
the change lay in Pixerécourt’s admin- 
istration and methods of production. 
The return to success, added to Pixeré- 
court’s rather harsh rehearsal techniques, 
soon excited the resentment of the 
societaires. One newspaper, taking the 
side of the actors, reported that “the 
father of tyrants” punished them so 
dreadfully that he scarcely allowed them 


87 Gazette de France, 10 Nivose an XII (De- 


cember 30, 1809). 
38 Pellissier, “Notice sur Le Monastére Aban- 
donné,” Thédtre Choisi, 1, 406. 


to breathe the putrid exhalations of the 
footlights.’° Although Charles II offered 
to confer on him even greater powers 
over the theatre, Pixerécourt decided to 
content himself with having restored 
the company to its former place of 
prosperity and prominence and resigned 
his position.*° Shortly after the return 
of the Opéra-Comique to the soctetaires 
in 1827, the theatre was in such financial 
straits that it was liquidated by the gov- 
ernment.‘ This series of events leaves 
little doubt as to Pixerécourt’s ability as 
an administrator and director, although 
it may cast some doubt on his ability 
in human relations. 


Pixerécourt turned his attention to 
the production of plays at the Gaiété, 
where he continued with his previous 
success until the combination of ill 
health and a disastrous fire in the the- 
atre forced him to retire in 1835. By this 
time many innovations that he had in- 
troduced into the French theatre had 
been absorbed into the new Romantic 
drama. After Pixerécourt’s retirement 
the great popularity of French melo- 
drama subsided. 


Although Pixerécourt is remembered 
today primarily as one of the founders 
of melodrama, it is likely that it was 
Pixerécourt the regisseur who made 
possible the great popular success of the 
new genre. Not only was Pixerécourt a 
pioneer in melodrama, but he also de- 
serves recognition as an early theatre 
regisseur and as a pioneer of the concept 
of unity of production. 


38 Le Corsaire, April 14, 1826. 
40 Virely, pp. 20-21. 
41 Pellissier, Thédtre Choisi, 111, 406-407. 
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THEATRE FOR THE MAJORITY: ITS INFLUENCE 
ON A NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN THEATRE 


THEODORE J. SHANK 


Several of the important developments 
in theatrical production which took 
place during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century resulted from the aware- 
ness on the part of certain theatre man- 
agers that their audiences could be in- 
creased if proper inducements were of- 
fered to the lower classes who were just 
beginning to attend the theatres. It was 
during this period that the theatre 
ceased to be a leisure-class diversion and 
became a popular form of entertainment 
for the majority of the population. Until 
the 1830's most of the plays presented in 
New York were English comedies and 
tragedies which appealed primarily to 
the upper classes who were familiar with 
the literary history of England and had 
strong ties with the cultural heritage of 
the country from which many of them 
had emigrated. About 1830, however, 
the Bowery Theatre in New York took 
definite steps to bring to its box office 
a larger audience and ceased to cater to 
the aristocracy. This resulted in melo- 
dramas becoming the theatre’s most im- 
portant commodity and was influential 
in shaping some of the production 
methods which have continued to the 
present day. 


Theodore J. Shank is Asst. Prof. of Dramatic 
Art at the University of California, Davis. A ver- 
sion of this paper was read at the annual con- 
vention of the Western Speech Association, 
Santa Barbara, California, November, 1957. 


The Bowery Theatre, built in 1826, 
was the first major New York theatre to 
ignore the elite and follow a course de- 
signed to fill its house with a more 
numerous but comparatively unsophisti- 
cated auditory. However, even the 
Bowery, like the Park Theatre before it, 
was originally designed to appeal pri- 
marily to the aristocracy. Following the 
English tradition, a large majority of 
the seats were located in the four tiers 
of boxes where it was customary for the 
members of fashionable society to take 
their places. That these seats were con- 
sidered the exclusive property of the 
upper classes is suggested by a change 
in admission price which occurred early 
in the Bowery’s first season. When the 
theatre opened under the management 
of Charles Gilfert on October 23, 1826, 
tickets for the pit and boxes sold for 
fifty cents and those for the gallery were 
twenty-five cents. Before a week had 
elapsed three New York newspapers in- 
formed their readers that something 
should be done about the integration 
that had resulted from offering the boxes 
and the pit at the same price. The Eve- 
ning Post recommended “to the man- 
agers the expediency of taking into con- 
sideration the question of making a dif- 
ference between the prices of tickets for 
the boxes, and those for the pit... . We 
would suggest that a price of a seat in 
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the boxes should be raised to six shil- 
lings, or that of a seat in the pit lowered 
to three, and perhaps it may be expedi- 
ent to do both, at any rate one.”? Gil- 
fert obliged by announcing “that on and 
after the first of November, the price of 
admission to the Boxes of this Theatre 
will be seventy-five cents, and that to the 
Pit thirty-seven and a half cents.”? The 
Bowery made a further concession to the 
fashionable portion of its audience when 
it remedied one of the evils which had 
been recently observed at the Chatham 
Garden Theatre. The editors of the 
New York Mirror had complained: 
There is too much light on the stage, and 
too little in the boxes. It would be difficult to 
recognize a friend across the house.’ 
“Give'us but light,” is still the mental ex- 
clamation of every lady on entering the boxes— 
for what is the use of spending two hours at 
the toilet. if no one can perceive the improve- 
ment? We once more repeat that the boxes are 
too dark: and when the ladies on the front 
seats are covered with their enormous Leghorn 
flats, (as is too often the case,) their neigh- 
bors in the rear are literally wrapped in dark- 
ness—Unless the managers correct this evil, 
we would suggest that every lady, like the 
ancient vestals of the East, bring her lamp.4 


At the Bowery this deficiency was allevi- 
ated by attaching lamps to the walls near 
the boxes instead of expecting the en- 
tire auditorium to be lighted by one 
chandelier. When in 1828 a new build- 
ing was erected after the original edifice 
had been destroyed by fire, the boxes 
were still considered a show case for the 
fashionable audience; and the wall im- 
mediately behind the boxes was “painted 
of the apple-blossom colour, as being 
most favourable to display the specta- 
tors to advantage.”’> The proprietors and 


1 New York Evening Post, October 26, 1826. 
Similar statements appeared in the New York 
Statesman, October 27, 1826, and in the Albion 
(New York), October 28, 1826. 

2. New York American, October 28, 1826. 

3 New York Mirror, May 22, 1824, p. 342. 

4Ibid., June 19, 1824, p. 371. 

5 Ibid., August 23, 1828, p. 50. 
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the manager of the theatre had done 
everything in their power to bring to 
the Bowery the aristocratic audience on 
whom it was believed the success or fail- 
ure of the enterprise depended. 


Following policies based on the Eng- 

lish tradition represented in New York 
by the Park Theatre, Gilfert selected 
his original stock company in terms of 
comedy. The nucleus of the company 
during the first season was made of 
Mrs. Gilfert, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Barrett, Thomas Faulkner, George Hy- 
att, James Roberts, and John Augustus 
Stone, all of whom were at their best in 
comedy. The list of comedians was 
further increased when in the summer 
of 1827 Gilfert sent a representative to 
England to engage additional talent for 
the forthcoming season. Francis Wemyss, 
who was abroad in July of 1827 for the 
same purpose, gives an indication in his 
autobiography of the popularity at that 
time of recruiting actors from the Eng- 
lish theatre instead of relying on Amer- 
ican performers: 
The mania for theatrical emigration to Ameri- 
ca was at its height when I arrived in Lon- 
don. Dr. Hart, of New York, had engaged a 
strong reinforcement for the Bowery Theatre 
of that city. The Boston managers were also 
exerting themselves to meet the opposition pre- 
paring for them by the erection of the Tre- 
mont Theatre, of which Pelby was to be the 
manager. Hallam had engaged nearly an en- 
tire company for the Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia. . . 6 


Acting in the capacity of agent for the 
Bowery Theatre, Dr. Hart engaged 
Thomas Archer, Thomas Comer, Jane 
and John Fisher, George Vernon, 
George Holland, William Chapman, 
Vincent De Camp, Amelia Fisher, and 
Amelia George. With the exception of 
Archer, all were either comedians or 


6 Francis C. Wemyss, Twenty-Six Years of the 
Life of an Actor and Manager (New York: 
Burgess, Stringer and Company, 1847), p. 128. 
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singers, and the company continued to 
be best suited to the production of Eng- 
lish comedies. Unfortunately, a majority 
of the stars who visited the theatre were 
tragedians such as Edwin Forrest, 
Thomas Hamblin, William Conway, and 
Thomas A. Cooper, and consequently 
adequate support for them was not 
available. 


With this emphasis on comedians it 
is not surprising to discover that 
throughout Charles Gilfert’s three sea- 
sons as manager of the Bowery Theatre 
there were more comedies in his reper- 
toire than any other type of mainpiece. 
During the theatre’s first season (1826- 
1827) 41 per cent of the repertoire was 
devoted to comedy while tragedy was 
responsible for 28 per cent and melo- 
drama 20 per cent.’ In the two seasons 
immediately following there was a slight 
decrease in the number of comedies and 
tragedies presented—a decrease which 
was off-set almost entirely by the in- 
creased importance of opera. Through- 
out Gilfert’s career as manager of the 
Bowery he provided a_ predominantly 
upper-class menu which he hoped would 
bring to his theatre the prominent cit- 
izens of New York. 


That Gilfert’s hopes were not entirely 
realized is indicated in a comparison of 
the demand for the various types of 
mainpieces. Generally, a manager would 
continue to present a play—although 
not on consecutive nights at this time— 
as long as it was drawing good houses. 
Thus a popular play would receive more 


7 These statistics and all subsequent ones 


are based on a list of Bowery Theatre produc- - 


tions compiled from playbills in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection and advertisements in con- 
temporary New York newspapers. The list and 
statistics are included in the author’s unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, “The Bowery The- 
atre, 1826-1836” (Stanford, 1956), pp. 467-600. 
The remainder of the 1826-1827 repertoire con- 
sisted of opera (7 per cent), ballet (1 per cent), 
and national drama (3 per cent). 
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performances than one which the au- 
dience did not like as well. Since com- 
edies were presented as mainpieces on 
only 36 per cent of the nights the theatre 
was open while 41 per cent of the reper- 
toire was composed of comedies, it 
would seem that Gilfert overestimated 
his audience’s preference for comedy. 
And since 20 per cent of the Bowery’s 
repertoire was made up of melodramas 
and this type of drama was presented 26 
per cent of the time, the manager ap- 
parently underestimated the audiences 
preference for melodrama. Partly as a 
result of Gilfert’s failure to see—or re- 
fusal to admit—that he was incapable 
of attracting an upper-class audience 
large enough to pay the expenses of the 
theatre, by the summer of 1829 he was 
bankrupt. 

The Bowery was not unique in find- 
ing it difficult to draw an audience; the 
other three theatres in the city were also 
financially insecure. From May, 1827, to 
May, 1829, five managers jailed at the 
Chatham. The financial problems of the 
Lafayette Theatre were solved in April, 
1829, when the building was destroyed 
by fire. Even the Park Theatre was hav- 
ing difficulties. In April of 1828 Edmund 
Simpson attempted to sell his interest in 
the theatre; that failing, in May he re- 
duced the prices of admission. There 
simply was not a large enough upper- 
class audience to keep all the theatres 
solvent and the lower classes were not 
yet attending in large numbers. 

In August, 1830, Thomas S. Hamblin, 
a thirty-year-old star who had first come 
to the United States from England in 
1825, assumed the management of the 
Bowery Theatre, and a new emphasis 
resulted. The audience which Hamblin 
consciously set out to bring to the 
Bowery consisted of so-called native 
Americans. Often not more than one 
generation removed from the immigrant, 
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they were anti-Catholic, anti-foreign, 
and decidedly anti-British. Hamblin saw 
in the lower-class native American an 
opportunity for exploitation, and he set 
his course to appeal to this group. In 
time the theatre ceased to be an English- 
inspired aristocratic diversion and _ be- 
came what may perhaps be called the 
first major theatre that was truly Amer- 
ican—one which developed as an out- 
growth of American romanticism and 
expansion and was designed for the en- 
tertainment of the majority. 

Hamblin’s first step in gratifying the 
patriotic sentiments of the audience he 
was determined to attract to the ),owery 
was to present a series of unknown 
American actors under the banner of 
“native talent.” This approach first be- 
came apparent in conjunction with the 
engagement of George W. Hazard who 
made his stage debut at the Bowery in 
August, 1830. The young actor’s first 
performances received little attention 
from the press, but when Charles Kean 
began an engagement at the Park The- 
atre early in September, Hamblin coun- 
tered with the following announcement: 


The Manager respectfully makes known to 
the public and patrons of native talent, that, 
in obedience to their decided desire, manifested 
in bursts of approbation and applause towards 
the late performances of Mr. Hazard, a cele- 
brated play not performed for many years in 
this city is in preparation, in which the prin- 
cipal character will be acted by that gentleman.8 


The “celebrated play” mentioned in the 
advertisement was Barbarossa; or, The 
Tyrant of Algiers, and the audience was 
forced to decide whether to support the 
foreigner, Charles Kean, or Hazard, the 
native-born American. The following 
month another American actor, Au- 
gustus A. Addams, was introduced to the 


8 New York American, September 7, 1830. 
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Bowery audience, and subsequently Jo- 
sephine Clifton and Naomi Vincent 
made their debuts under Hamblin’s 
management. Miss Clifton was adver- 
tised as “a native of this city,”® and 
shortly afterwards Hamblin announced 
in the New York newspapers that 
“anxious to redeem his pledge of cul- 
tivating native talent” he “has effected 
an engagement with Miss Vincent .. . 
who will shortly appear.”*° In Septem- 
ber of 1832, after the reputations of 
Hamblin’s two young protégées had 
been established, Charles and Fanny 
Kemble were engaged at the Park The- 
atre. Miss Kemble’s first two perform- 
ances were as Bianca in Fazio and Juliet 
in Romeo and Juliet; she was an over- 
whelming success and Hamblin needed 
a strong attraction at the Bowery. On 
September 24th the Bowery manager 
had the following announcement printed 
in the playbills: 

Mr. HAMBLIN respectfully announces to the 
American Public, that on this occasion it is 
his intention to afford them an opportunity to 
compare their NATIVE TALENT! ! With the most 
distinguished Artists Europe can produce; for 
which purpose he will present his Two PUPILS, 
MISS CLIFTON and MISS VINCENT in the Characters 
of BIANCA, in FAZIO, and JULIET, In ROMEO & 
JULIET.11 


Although the newspaper account of 
the performance was somewhat more 
subdued, Hamblin was partly justified 
in announcing that the experiment of 
comparing native talent with the dis- 
tinguished artists from Europe was an 
“Extraordinary Success” and was at- 
tended by a “Brilliant & Crowded Au- 
dience Who testified their approbation 
by the most Astounding Plaudits ever 
heard within the walls of a Theatre.” 


®Ibid., September 17, 1831. 

10 [bid., April 6, 1832. 

11 Bowery Theatre Playbill, September 24, 
1832, in the Harvard Theatre Collection. 
12 Ibid., September 26, 1832. 
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In spite of the obvious exaggeration, 
Hamblin’s heralding of native talent 
was beginning to produce dividends in 
terms of a larger audience; and the pa- 
triotic lower class was not one to re- 
main quiet when challenged to com- 
pare something foreign with something 
American. When the Bowery manager 
made the following announcement in 
October, 1832, he was apparently pleased 
with the reception that had been ac- 
corded his new acquisitions: 


Mr. HAMBLIN begs leave to state, that a 
Pledge having been given to the Public, that 
NATIVE TALENT should be fostered, encouraged, 
and fairly placed before the Public, he trusts 
that Pledge has been fully redeemed, by the 
introduction, in one Year, of Miss viNCENT and 
Miss CLIFTON. In addition to which, several 
GENTLEMEN, Natives of the Country, of acknowl- 
edged talent, have appeared and received the 
encouraging plaudits of discriminating Au- 
diences.13 


The gentlemen to which Hamblin refers 
in the advertisement were, of course, 
George W. Hazard and Augustus A. 
Addams. Within a few years Hamblin 
could boast of having brought to the 
Bowery such popular American actors 
as John R. Scott, David Ingersoll, T. D. 
(“Jim Crow”) Rice, and Charlotte Cush- 
man. And Edwin Forrest, who had 
played his first New York engagement 
at the Bowery in 1826 under Gilfert’s 
management, but who had not appeared 
there since 1829, returned during the 
season of 1833-1834. In the interim For- 
rest’s New York engagements had been 
at the Park Theatre; but in 1833 the 
British stars, whom the Park manager 
traditionally employed, left no room for 
the American Forrest. During the three 
seasons he played under Gilfert’s man- 
agement at the Bowery Forrest’s most 
popular parts were all from English 
plays—Damon in Damon and Pythias 
and the title roles in William Tell, 


13 [bid., October 1, 1832. 
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Othello, and Virginius. However, under 
Hamblin he played most often in Amer- 
ican plays, the most popular of which 
were Metamora, The Gladiator, The 
Broker of Bogota, and Oralloosa. The 
Mirror applauded the Bowery’s “liberal 
course’ and condemned the Park’s 
“narrow, selfish and anti-American pol- 
icy” and the manager’s “desire ‘to crush 
the infernal American humbug.’ ”'* 
Hamblin’s introduction of American 
actors advertised as native talent was 
the first step in his attempt to make the 
Bowery Theatre a symbol of American- 
ism and consequently attract to his box 
office those persons who would be in- 
fluenced by such an appeal. The Park 
Theatre continued to engage English 
stars and was primarily interested in 
catering to the fashionable audience 
which traditionally congregated there. 
Therefore, by drawing a contrast be- 
tween the pro-British Park and the pro- 
American Bowery, Hamblin was able to 
further his own cause. An opportunity 
for drawing such a contrast arose in 
October, 1831, when Joshua Anderson, 
a performer recently arrived from Eng- 
land, was scheduled to make his Amer- 
ican debut at the Park. Unfortunately 
he had permitted himself the luxury of 
a disagreement with an American dur- 
ing his voyage and the result was a re- 
port that he had maligned the American 
people. At his first appearance the pit 
received him with groans, hisses, and 
missiles; his second appearance two days 
later occasioned a riot, and Mr. Ander- 
son quit New York. The disturbance was 
further aggravated by the rumor that 
two metal eagles, which had been re- 
moved from the lamps in front of the 
theatre for repairs, had really been dis- 
carded because of the pro-British sym- 
pathies of the manager. Considering the 


14 New York Mirror, November 30, 1833, p. 
174. 
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fact that Hamblin was English also and 
that he had resided in the United States 
for only six years, the following an- 
nouncement by him published three 
days after the Anderson riots indicates 
a decided daring: 


To the Citizens of the United States 


MR. HAMBLIN respectfully announces that, in 
compliance with a general request of hundreds 
of the most respectable citizens of New-York, 
the establishment he has the honor to control, 
hitherto known as the BOWRY THEATRE, will in 
future be called the AMERICAN THEATRE, BOWRY.15 


To emphasize the theatre’s new name, 
the bill on the first night included en- 
tertainment of a particularly patriotic 
flavor. William Dunlap’s The Glory of 
Columbia was followed by Taylor sing- 
ing “Columbia Forever” in the char- 
acter of a true Yankee Sailor and the 
entire company singing “The Mar- 
seillaise.”” The Park eagles were replaced, 
but Hamblin was not to be outdone. A 
month later he was presented with an 
“American Eagle” to mount on_ the 
pediment of his theatre. First, however, 
the eagle was exhibited on the stage, 
and to commemorate the occasion the 
entire company again sang “The Mar- 
seillaise,”” Miss Clifton “as the Genius of 
Liberty” delivered an address, and 
Mordecai Noah’s national drama, She 
Would Be a Soldier, was presented as 
the mainpiece.?® 


While during Gilfert’s management 
both the Park and the Bowery had 
catered to the fashionable upper class, 
after Hamblin took control of the Bow- 
ery he was able to bring a larger audi- 
ence to his theatre by appealing to the 
lower classes and ignoring the aristoc- 
racy. As early as 1831 Mrs. Trollope, 
who was visiting the United States, ob- 
served that “the Park Theatre is the 
only one licensed by fashion, but the 


15 New York American, October 18, 1831. 
16 Ibid., November 18, 1831. 
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Bowery is infinitely superior in beauty; 
it is indeed as pretty a theatre as I ever 
entered, perfect as to size and propor- 
tion, elegantly decorated, and _ the 
scenery and machinery equal to any in 
London, but it is not the fashion.’’!7 

One of the main reasons the Bowery 
was not considered fashionable resulted 
from the fact that Hamblin was intent 
on attracting the larger, lower-class au- 
dience and consequently was offering 
bills which did not appeal to the car- 
riage trade which was primarily in- 
terested in seeing English comedy, 
tragedy, opera, and ballet. From the 
very beginning of Hamblin’s managerial 
career the emphasis at the Bowery The- 
atre was on melodrama. The acting 
members of the stock company were 
chosen for their competence in mel- 
odrama and tragedy instead of for com- 
edy as Gilfert had done. It was the opin- 
ion of the American in 1831 that “Mr. 
Hamblin, Mr. Barton, Mr. Pearson, and 
Mr. G. Jones, collectively, present more 
tragic talent than can be found in any 
theatre in the Union.’?’ In addition to 
those mentioned by the American, the 
company during Hamblin’s first few 
seasons included James M. Scott, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Flynn, George Far- 
ren, William F. Gates, Charles R. 
Thorne, D. D. McKinney, James Ander- 
son, William Wheatley, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
McClure, David Ingersoll, and for a 
time Henry Wallack, all of whom were 
competent in melodrama if perhaps 
some did not contribute as much in 
tragedy. 

In order to secure for his theatre a 
supply of new melodramas Hamblin, 
early in his career as manager, engaged 


17 Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the 
Americans (New York: Dodd, Mead, and 
Company, 1832), Vol. II, p. 194. 

18 New York American, September 22, 1831. 
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Charles W. Taylor and Jonas B. Phil- 
lips who, in addition to playing minor 
roles, provided a number of plays. The 
most often performed piece by Taylor 
was The Water Witch; or, The Skimmer 
of the Seas first presented in 1831.1° This 
melodrama was followed by Eugene 
Aram in 1832 and Schinderhannes; or, 
The Robber of the Rhine in 1834. Phil- 
lips wrote a total of eight plays for the 
Bowery including The Evil Eye, Ten 
Years of a Seaman’s Life, and The Polish 
Wife; or, The Patriot’s Cause, all in 
1831; Life in New York; or, The Major's 
Come and Oronaska in 1834; and The 
Spectre King and His Phantom Steed in 
1835. The dramatist who provided the 
Bowery with the most popular melo- 
dramas, however, was Louisa H. Medina 
who between 1833 and 1836 wrote eight 
plays for Hamblin. Those which were 
performed most often were Wacousta; 
or, The Curse (1833), The Last Days of 
Pompeii (1835), Norman Leslie (1836), 
and Rienzi, the Last of the Roman 
Tribunes (1836). Other dramatists such 
as William Barrymore, Samuel W. 
Woodworth, and Joseph Stevens Jones 
also wrote melodramas for Hamblin, but 
they did not write exclusively for the 
Bowery. At the beginning of his fifth 
season Hamblin announced that it was 
his intention “to pursue more diligently 
than ever the same course he adopted 
at the commencement of his managerial 
career four years ago, the encouragement 
and promotion of NATIVE AMERICAN TAL- 
ENT, in the persons of dramatists and 
actors.”’2° 


Throughout Hamblin’s career as man- 
ager of the Bowery he became increas- 


19 The date, March 21, 1830, which is given 
in Quinn as the first performance of this piece, 
is apparently a misprint as that date fell on 
Sunday and the theatre was closed. March 21, 
1831, is announced in the Bowery advertisements 
as the first performance. 

20 New York American, August 6, 1834. 
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ingly dedicated to melodrama. In 1830- 
1831, his first season as manager, 47 per 
cent of the theatre’s repertoire was de- 
voted to melodrama—twice as many as 
during any year of Gilfert’s manage- 
ment. The number continued to in- 
crease, and by 1835-1836, the season just 
before the Bowery’s second burning, 66 
per cent of the plays produced were of 
this type. Commensurate with this in- 
crease was the greater frequency with 
which melodramas appeared on_ the 
playbills. During Hamblin’s first season 
63 per cent of the performances were 
given over to melodramas (the greatest 
number of performances devoted to mel- 
odrama under Gilfert was 29 per cent); 
and in 1835-1836 melodramas were re- 
sponsible for 84 per cent of the bills. 


Since comedy, ballet, and opera ap- 
pealed primarily to the upper classes, 
the increase in the number of melo- 
dramas presented was accompanied by a 
decrease in these types of drama. In 
1830-1831 comedies constituted 19 per 
cent of the repertoire, a portion con- 
siderably smaller than at any time un- 
der Gilfert, and were presented only 9 
per cent of the time—less than half as 
often as in any previous season. By 1835- 
1836 comedy was responsible for only 9 
per cent of the repertoire and 3 per cent 
of the nightly bills. Under Gilfert’s man- 
agement several so-called “ballets of 
action” had been presented and, judg- 
ing from the number of performances 
permitted them, they were very pop- 
ular;?!_ but Hamblin eliminated them 
from his repertoire. Opera had been 
moderately important while Gilfert was 
at the Bowery, but it was of only minor 
significance under Hamblin. The audi- 


21 The Caliph of Bagdad, a ballet of action 
presented in 1827-1828 was performed 33 times 
during the season (not consecutively) which was 
a greater number of performances than was 
received by any other piece during any of Gil- 
fert’s three seasons, 
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ence which had become accustomed to 
attending the Bowery was simply not 
interested in opera as was demonstrated 
in the spring of 1833 when the Italian 
Opera Company rented the theatre for 
sixteen nights and, according to the 
American, performed “at a positive loss 
—though it is on all hands admitted 
that they never sang or played better.’’* 


While the Bowery’s new audience was 
relatively uninterested in comedy, bal- 
let, and opera, its appreciation of 
tragedy was not diminished—especially 
its appreciation of those romantic trag- 
edies in which melodramatic elements 
could be made to play an important 
part.* In spite of this continued interest 
in certain tragedies there was, beginning 
in the season of 1834-1835, a decrease in 
the number of performances of this type 
of drama. In that season only 15 per 
cent of the performances included a 
tragedy as the mainpiece—under Gil- 
fert the smallest percentage was 23—and 
in the season of 1835-1836 tragedies ap- 
peared on only 11 per cent of the bills. 
The explanation for this decrease is dis- 
covered in the fact that tragedies were 
usually produced only when a star was 
visiting the theatre; and since melo- 
dramas came to be so well patronized, 
Hamblin found it more profitable to 
present this type of drama which did 
not require the attraction of a star and 
thereby eliminate the necessity of paying 
the large salaries which were demanded 
by the popular tragedians. This reliance 
on plays rather than stars is indicated in 
a letter written by Hamblin to Francis 


22. New York American, April 30, 1833. 

23 From 1830, when Hamblin became manager 
of the Bowery, to the destruction of the theatre 
in 1836 the most frequently performed tragedies 
in their order of popularity were Richard III, 
Macbeth, and Pizarro. During Gilfert’s manage- 
ment these three were among the least often 
performed, and Damon and Pythias, Virginius, 
and Othello were presented more frequently 
than any other tragedies. 
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C. Wemyss in 1839. In reply to an offer 
by the Philadelphia manager to buy a 
manuscript of one of the Bowery's mel- 
odramas, Hamblin wrote, “I have al- 
ways made it a rule never to sell a copy 
of a Manuscript, my Pieces being what 
I depend upon.”* Hamblin had dis- 
covered that a spectacular melodrama 
provided a greater incentive for his 
audience to attend the theatre than did 
most stars, and at the end of the 1834 
1835 season the Mirror concluded that 
Hamblin’s practice was more lucrative . 
than that of the Park: 


The past season at the Park has been, we 
fear, a most unprofitable one, notwithstanding — 
the unwearied exertion of the manager to pro- 
duce a succession of the first talent of this 
country and of Europe. This has been attended 
with great expense; whereas, would he but 
expend half the amount in procuring “trifles 
light as air,” he would find the advantage 
accruing from such a course, to exceed even 
his expectations. An example of this we have 
in the case of Hamblin, of the Bowery. He 
caters for the best supporters of the drama, 
the class who are fond of novelty, and are 
satisfied with attractive spectacles without any 
very great regard to their substantial merit. . . . 


Hamblin, by the exercise of a judicious and 
discriminating judgment, by producing a rapid 
succession of novel and interesting pieces, aided 
by the exertions of an excellent company of 
native actors, has met with an almost unprece- 
dented success He has, within a brief period 
of a few years, outstripped all his competitors in 
this or any other profession, and, as we are 
told, cleared nearly thirty thousand dollars in 
the last year. Such being the fact, we must 
necessarily conclude that his management must 
be the best when it has such effects.25 


As the audience changed from an 
aristocratic few to a lower-class many, 
several other innovations in production 
became possible. In the Restoration 
period the theatre had been a leisure- 


24 Thomas S. Hamblin letter to Francis C. 
Wemyss, Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
dated New York, September 10 [1839], in the 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 

25 New York Mirror, July 25, 1835, p. 30. 
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class diversion and the audience at- 
tending a particular theatre, consisting 
of a select few, was nearly the same 
night after night. Thus a daily change in 
bills was necessary. On the other hand, 
when the lower classes began to frequent 
the theatre they could not afford to in- 
dulge themselves nightly, even if they 
had the inclination, and it became pos- 
sible to eliminate the repertory system. 
A traditional bill for an evening in the 
early nineteenth century consisted of 
a mainpiece followed by an afterpiece 
which was usually a farce. Between these 
two plays an interlude was often pre- 
sented; and on rare occasions when two 
mainpieces were performed they were 
separated by an interlude. The bills 
were changed nightly, and plays were 
not expected to run—no matter what 
their success—to the exclusion of other 
familiar mainpieces in the repertoire. 
During the first ten years of the Bowery 
Theatre some of these conventions were 
replaced with new methods. 


Several successful plays during Gil- 
fert’s period played as many as four 
nights in succession, but under Hamblin 
the practice of permitting long runs 
became much more popular. Early in 
Hamblin’s first season as manager (1830- 
1831) Paul Clifford was presented five 
nights consecutively, although the total 
number of performances during the sea- 
son was only eight. The Elephant of 
Siam and the Fire-Fiend from its original 
production January 10, 1831, received 
eighteen consecutive presentations of a 
total for the season of twenty-three; but, 
of course, the elephant who played the 
leading role knew only the one part 
and had to be used while available. On 
March 21, 1831, The Water Witch was 
presented for the first time; it was sub- 
sequently performed eighteen nights 
consecutively, while the total for the 
season was thirty-seven. The very pop- 
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ular equestrian melodrama, Mazeppa; 
or, The Wild Horse of Ukraine, opened 
July 22, 1833, and played every night 
until the season ended Saturday, August 
gist—a total of thirty-six nights. The 
new season began the following Monday 
and the piece played for seven more 
nights without interruption making a 
total of forty-three consecutive perform- 
ances. (The total number of perform- 
ances in the two seasons was eighty.) Al- 
though most melodramas after 1833 
were permitted to play consecutively as 
long as an audience attended, no play 
during the first ten years of the Bowery 
Theatre enjoyed a longer uninterrupted 
run. 


The substitution of a prelude for the 
afterpiece seems to have developed con- 
currently with the long run and _ prob- 
ably was a result of the manager's re- 
alization that a short piece with com- 
paratively modest scenery presented after 
a thrill-producing melodrama spectac- 
ularly staged could only result in an 
anticlimax and would not hold the au- 
dience’s interest. In 1830-1831 the first 
seven performances of The Water Witch 
were preceded by preludes; the next five 
performances utilized afterpieces; and 
subsequently it was accompanied by 
other melodramas with an interlude per- 
formed between them. The forty-three 
consecutive performances of Mazeppa 
during the seasons of 1832-1833 and 
1833-1834 shows a further development 
of this trend. On the first twelve nights 
the play was performed with only a 
prelude; it then played seven times with 
a prelude and T. D. Rice singing and 
dancing “Jim Crow” as an afterpiece; 
again there were two nights on which 
the piece was accompanied only by a 
prelude; next it played for ten nights 
with two farces—one as a prelude and 
one as an afterpiece; two nights fol- 
lowed with only a prelude; five nights 
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with farces as prelude and afterpiece; 
and for the remaining five nights of its 
long consecutive run it was preceded on 
the bills by a tragedy. By 1835, the use 
of a prelude in lieu of an afterpiece 
when popular melodramas were pre- 
sented was well established, and The 
Last Days of Pompeii was accompanied 
by a farce as prelude during each of its 
first twenty-three performances. 


Hamblin’s awareness that his audi- 
ence was attracted to the theatre by the 
promise of seeing a spectacular melo- 
drama, and not by the short farce which 
played with it, was partly responsible in 
1836 for his initiation of the practice 
of presenting the most attractive melo- 
dramas from their original performances 
without the aid of prelude or afterpiece. 
The procedure which was followed dur- 
ing this period was to perform the 
favorite piece alone until it began to 
lose its luster, then to supplement it 


by the addition of a farce or another 
mainpiece; next it alternated on the 
bills with other popular plays and was 
finally withheld entirely or presented 
only occasionally. The first instance of © 
a piece being permitted to play as the 


sole attraction was in 1834 when Jonas 
B. Phillips’ Life in New York; or, The 
Major’s Come, described in the play- 
bills as a “local entertainment,” was 
presented. The piece was exceptionally 
long and the fact that it consisted of a 
series of comic sketches, topical jokes, 
and a variety of other entertainments 
precluded the necessity of adding other 
pieces for the purpose of variety. Al- 
though Life in New York was presented 
seven times without a prelude or after- 
piece, none of these performances were 
on consecutive evenings. The most pop- 
ular drama of 1835-1836, Norman Leslie, 
opened January 11, 1836, and was pre- 
sented eighteen consecutive nights as 
the sole attraction—without prelude or 
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afterpiece—before it was supplemented 
by other pieces on the bills. The cul- 
mination of this trend toward the long 
run of a single play was seen in 1836 
when Rienzi, the Last of the Roman 
Tribunes was permitted to play con- 
tinuously, without the aid of other 
pieces, twenty-four times. Gradually, 
during the first ten years of the theatre, 
the uninterrupted run was allowed to 
become longer, the afterpiece was re- 
placed by the prelude, and finally, since 
it was obvious that the audience was 
coming to the theatre primarily to see 
the mainpiece, the prelude was aban- 
doned and a popular melodrama _pro- 
vided the sole attraction of an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 


The main reason for the long run of 
a single play developing simultaneously 
with the increasing interest in melo- 
drama was that melodramas depended 
largely upon spectacle and often neces- 
sitated the building of new scenery. The 
familiar comedies and tragedies, not re- 
lying on spectacular effects, could be 
easily accommodated in the stock scenery 
of the theatre; but melodramas, at this 
time usually set in the romantic long- 
ago-and-far-away and depending upon 
physical action, required realistic scenery 
to make plausible the hairbreadth 
escapes and create greater suspense. Al- 
most all of the popular melodramas 
rode to success partially as a result of 
new scenery. When the bills changed 
every night, stock scenery was the rule as 
it was impractical and financially in- 
feasible to provide each new piece with 
new scenery. If, however, a play were 
performed several nights in succession 
to large audiences, the manager was not 
only financially justified in building 
scenery specifically for it, but it would 
probably increase the receipts of the 
piece and at the same time permit the 
scene technicians to prepare scenery for 
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the next spectacle while the first was 
still being performed. Furthermore, the 
space problem would be solved by the 
long run. When the bills changed every 
night it was impossible to store a com- 
pletely different set of scenery for each 
play in the repertoire. The consecutive 
run, however, permitted a drama to be 
performed until it no longer attracted 
an audience, and once the usefulness of 
the piece had come to an end, the man- 
ager could dispose of its scenery. Also 
the most spectacular melodramas utilized 
large numbers of supernumeraries and 
stage technicians—one hundred extras 
were needed for Norman Leslie, two 
hundred extras and twenty carpenters 
were used in Rienzi, and The Jewess re- 
quired five hundred supernumeraries. 
Since advertisements for these function- 
aries were published as much as two 
weeks prior to opening night, and since 
time was required to assemble them and 
familiarize them with the play, it would 
have been difficult to present the piece 
other than on successive nights. Indic- 
ative of the extent to which Hamblin 
was concerned with providing  spec- 
tacle for his melodramas is the descrip- 
tion in the playbills of part of the 
scenery used in Rienzi, the Last of the 
Roman Tribunes: 

The entire Proscenium has been raised to an 
immense height, while several ranges of COLOs- 
SAL STAIRCASES will reach in vast grandeur to 
the Theatre's Roof, and from that extend 
down (for the first time ever attempted in the 
country) in one wide PLATFORM ACROSS THE PIT. 
Over this stupendous Bridge will march the 
TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF RIENZI INTO ROME, AS SEN- 
aTor, Attended by deputations of Ambassadors, 
Envoys, Knights, and Barons of every nation of 
Europe, when his. [sic] CHAMPION ON HORSE- 


BACK, will throw down his gauntlet and CHAL- 
LENGE THE WORLD.26 


A spectacle of this kind was only prac- 


26 Bowery Theatre Playbill, May 24, 1836, in 
the Harvard Theatre Collection. 
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tical during the consecutive run of a 
single play. If another piece were on the 
same bill it would very likely entail re- 
moving the staircases and perhaps the 
ramp or setting them up between the 
performances of the two plays. To 
present Rienzi on alternate nights with 
another drama would, for the same rea- 
son, involve a useless expenditure of 
time, energy, and money. Thus there 
was a reciprocal relationship between 
the building of new scenery and the 
long run of a single play. If new scenery 
were built for a piece the play would 
probably be more popular, and the more 
spectacular the production the longer 
the run; and if it could be anticipated 
that the melodrama would have a long 
run the manager was financially justi- 
fied in building new scenery and hiring 
a large number of extras. 


The introduction of the long run also 
influenced the acting and brought about 
changes in the organization of the stock 
company. Consecutive performances 
were still limited almost entirely to mel- 
odramas; and since stars did not appear 
in these, the long run tended to em- 
phasize the stock company and brought 
about a greater unity in performance 
which invariably was absent when the 
company supported a visiting star in 
one of his own vehicles. As early as 1831 
the American said, “The Bowery now 
possesses stock talent such as we never 
before saw congregated . . . and to those 
who have so passionately deprecated the 
starring system, we would say, go to the 
Bowery.”?7 Hamblin soon discovered 
that with a strong stock company spec- 
tacular melodramas could be expected 
to yield a long and profitable run; and 
stars were generally used only when the 
manager did not have a spectacle ready 
for production. In some respects the 


27. New York American, September 22, 1831. 
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leading man or leading lady did assume 
the importance of a star, but by con- 
stantly performing with the rest of the 
company a unity existed which was im- 
possible to achieve when an outsider was 
brought in for a few nights. Not all of 
the consequences of the long run, how- 
ever, were advantageous. Prior to it the 
stock company was engaged for an entire 
season, but subsequently the managers 
discovered that it was not profitable to 
employ performers for such a long pe- 
riod. While a single drama was being 
performed every night only those mem- 
bers of the company who were cast in 
it were acting; the remaining perform- 
ers, being under contract for ten months, 
continued to draw their salaries but 
were not reciprocating with services or 
appeared only as supernumeraries. ‘This 
difficulty was solved for the managers 
by hiring actors on a weekly basis; thus 
if a performer engaged for one piece was 
not cast in the next, he found himself 
without employment. In the early 1840's 
Hamblin wrote to Wemyss saying that 
this system had been adopted at the 
Bowery and advising the Philadelphia 
manager to do the same.** Throughout 
the first ten years of the Bowery Theatre, 
however, almost every member of the 
company was engaged by the season. 

In August, 1836, the Mirror observed 
that a great change had taken place at 
the Bowery since Gilfert’s time when 
the theatre was poorly attended and in- 
evitable bankruptcy ensued: 


What has wrought the change? Not English 
money, for Hamblin took it an impoverished 


28 Thomas §S. Hamblin letter to Francis C. 
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man; not English patronage, for its attrac- 
tions, name [it was still officially called the 
American Theatre], and company, are all 
American; not English talent, for it has prof- 
ited wholly by the native genius of our soil; 
no, it is enterprise and liberality that have 
been the guiding stars, and piloted the bark 
to the haven of wealth and safety. . .. It is a 
proud, a glorious feeling, that it is our coun- 
try, that it is fostering America, which enables 
genius and industry to win the meed of suc- 
cess.2° 


In more ways than one the Bowery had 
truly become an American theatre. 

When in September, 1836, the Bowery 
Theatre burned for the second time, the 
far-reaching effects of Hamblin’s hav- 
ing brought a lower-class audience to 
the theatre were already apparent. Mel- 
odrama had become the specialty of 
the house and the importance of stars 
was somewhat diminished, the actors and 
dramatists were no longer English but 
American, the long run had been estab- 
lished, the practice of presenting a single 
play as an evening’s entertainment had 
been initiated, the old stock scenery had 
been replaced by new scenery built spe- 
cifically for each new spectacular pro- 
duction, and the repertory system was 
beginning to be superseded. But even 
more important in the history of the 
American theatre was the fact that the 
Bowery no longer catered to the aristoc- 
racy but provided entertainment for the 
majority of the potential audience—an 
audience which has become the legacy 
of motion-picture and television pro- 
ducers. 


Wemyss, dated March 18 [1842], in the Har- 
vard Theatre Collection. 
29 New York Mirror, August 20, 1836, p. 62 
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It might be said, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, that the popular-priced melo- 
drama (some fifty years ago) was not in- 
tended for placement in the archives of 
classical literature. As one playwright 
said: 

My dear fellow, just let literary quality and 
all the rest of that sort of nonsense take care 
of itself. What is plays written fer, anyhow, 
I'd like to know! They ain’t written ter read; 
they're written ter act!1 


The dealers in popular-priced melo- 
drama “ter act” had their greatest day 
in the first decade of the Twentieth 
Century. The lurid advertisements of 
the period suggest exciting competition 
on the Stair and Havlin circuit among 
such play proprietors as P. H. Sullivan, 
Spencer and Aborn, Jacob Litt, Sam 
Harris, T. L. Veronee, and Al Woods 
who produced the works of such melo- 
dramatists as Theodore Kremer, Charles 
A. Blaney, Hal Reid, Charles A. Taylor, 
and Owen Davis. This competition de- 
manded speed in construction, and 
speed demanded a formula. When, in 
1905, the two who were giants in their 
respective fields (Al Woods and Owen 
Davis) united forces, the popular-priced 
theatre world saw the production of the 


Lewin Goff is Director of the University The- 
atre at the University of Kansas. 

1Fannie Aymar Mathews, “No American 
Plays in Onr Literature,” New York Tribune., 
Mar. 8, 1891, 11. 


THE OWEN DAVIS-AL WOODS 
MELODRAMA FACTORY 


formula play reach factory proportions. 
Indeed, the success of the Davis-Woods 
factory may very well be one of the chief 
reasons the popular-priced melodrama 
lasted as long as it did. 

Pulitzer-prize winner Owen Davis had 
an early start as a melodramatist. He 
records that when he was nine years 
old he wrote a play called “Diamond 
Cut Diamond; or, the Rival Detectives,” 
which had five acts and eleven char- 
acters. In the fifth act only two of the 
eleven characters remained alive, a 
record, he says, “. . . which I have since 
been unable to beat.”? After graduating 


‘from Harvard, and before teaming with 


Woods, Davis learned the  popular- 
priced theatre business all the way from 
box-office man to stage director. In 1897 
he turned out the first in a long series of 
sensational productions, Through the 
Breakers. This play ran some five years 
in the popular-priced houses and was 
produced in England, South Africa, and 
Australia.* Davis firmly established him- 
self as a melodramatist of note in these 
“pre-Woods” years with such successes 
as Lost in the Desert, Under Two Flags, 
The Lighthouse by the Sea and Her 
Marriage Vow. 

2 Owen Davis, “Why I Quit Writing Melo- 
dramas,” The American Magazine, September, 
1914, p. 28. 

3 Owen Davis, I'd Like to de it Again (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Incorporated, 1931), 
p- go. 
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Al Woods gained his theatrical experi- 
ence much as had Davis, by doing any 
and everything around the theatre. 
Davis said that Woods gained consider- 
able experience as an advance agent 
for a sensational melodrama, and “. . . 
was known as the best man in the show 
business to draw a big opening to a bad 
play.”’* Sidney Skolsky says he started 
out as a billposter,® an experience that 
fitted him peculiarly for his later suc- 
cess as a proprietor of melodrama. Skol- 
sky says that Woods’ real entry into 
show business was when he took a piece 
of lithograph paper to Theodore 
Kremer and commissioned him to write 
a play about it. The picture was of the 
Bowery. Kremer had the measles at the 
time and was resting in a darkened 
apartment to protect his eyes. The com- 
bination of lithograph and darkened 
apartment resulted in The Bowery 


After Dark, one of the most famous of 
sensational pieces. 


In 1905 Davis and Woods entered 
into a truly remarkable legal contract. 
It stipulated that for the succeeding five 
years Davis could write plays for no 
other proprietor and that Woods could 
produce plays for no other author. 
Woods was to produce at least four new 
Davis plays each year, and, after the first 
year, not less than four of his old ones. 
After the first year there were to be at 
least eight Davis plays on the popular- 
priced circuits at the same time, each 
playing a season of not less than thirty 
weeks.* Skolsky says that Davis wrote 
fifty-eight melodramas for Woods, or al- 
most a play a month for the next five 
years.’ Davis estimated that he addressed 
each season an audience numbering up- 
ward of seven million people, and that 


4Ibid., p. 75. 
5Sidney Skolsky, Times 

(New York: Ives Washburn, 1930) 
6 Davis, “Why I Quit,” op. cit., p. go. 
7 Skolsky, op. cit., p. 83. 
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at one time eighteen of his plays were 
touring the popular-priced houses.® 

The formula used by the “factory” 
was not unlike that used by other play- 
wrights and proprietors of the period. 
Porter Emerson Browne’s recipe was 
probably a reasonably good text book 
for the melodramatist: 


Take one good and beautiful heroine (per- 
oxide, if possible), one poor but honest hero, 
one villain the size of an egg, a comedian (Irish, 
Dutch, Chinese or Rube), a soubrette with 
dropstitch stockings and a voice like a planing- 
mill, a villainness who has suspiciously buried 
three husbands, and half a dozen other assorted 
characters. Put the whole into a large stage 
and then beat the heroine for two hours. You 
may also beat the hero, as well, though care 
should be taken not to touch the villain and 
villainess. Sprinkle in the other characters 
from time to time. Season with large lumps of 
pathos, great gobs of heart interest, and cup- 
fulls of unstrained humor. Flavor to taste with 
railroad trains, sawmills, runaway horses, auto- 
mobiles, steam-rollers, earthquakes, cyclones, 
forest fires, wild steers, and volcanoes. 

When almost done, take out the hero and 
heroine and kneed them carefully together. 
Throw the villain and villainess under the 
sink. You should be very careful to call the 
hero Harold Wintergreen, Reginald Worthing- 
ton, or some such simple name. The villain 
should always wear riding breeches and papier 
mache puttees in the first act, a misfit business 
suit with highwater pants in the second, and 
a hired dress suit in the third and fourth. He 
should be called Marmaduke Mungummery or 
Archibald Mainwaring or some familiar name. 
You can always procure good names from 
Ouida or Laura Jean Libbey or any other old, 
established dealer. 

Don’t be afraid of seasoning too highly, nor 
of cooking too fiercely. You can’t do it.9 


Owen Davis has stated the formula a 

bit more succinctly: 

Act I—Start the trouble. 

Act Il—Here things look bad. The lady hav- 
ing left home, is quite at the mercy 
of the villain. 


8 Montrose J. Moses, The American Drama- 
tist (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1911), Pp. 193. 

9 Porter Emerson 
drammer,” Everybody's 
1909, Pp. 348-349. 


Browne, “The Mellow- 
Magazine, September, 
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Act 11I—The lady is saved by the help of the 
Stage Carpenter. 

IV—The lovers are united and 
lains are punished.1° 


Act the vil- 

The “factory” placed great emphasis 
upon the sensational scene in the third 
act. There can be no estimation of the 
number of explosions, battles, earth- 
quakes, fires, and murders of assorted 
variety that were produced under the 
banner “Al Woods Presents.’’ Davis him- 
self admitted that “I suppose that I 
have been responsible for as many ex- 
ecutions as the Queen in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.’ I am honest enough to 
admit my _ cold-blooded attitude.’ 
Franklin P. Adams remarked: 

“If all the blood spilled in the one hundred 
and seventeen Davidramas were put into one 
caldron, it would equal the average rainfall for 
Asia, Rhode Island, and Tasmania. The blank 
cartridges shot off in those same plays would 
supply the Bulgarian army for 1342 years, 7 
months, and 12 days.”’12 

Part of the formula possibly unique 
to this “factory’”’ was Woods’ genius for 
selecting terrifying titles and ordering 
colorful lithographs and Davis's ability 
to write a play to fit both title and litho- 
graph. Many of their successes seem to 
have begun with Woods shouting to 
Davis “I have a title for you!” Com- 
pletely inspired, Davis set to writing the 
play which apparently did not take a 
great deal of his time: 

An itemized account of the time spent 
would be about three days thinking out gen- 
eral outline of play, three days on the first 
act, about two days on each of the three suc- 
ceeding act . . .13 


The teamwork employed in choosing 
titles wisely and in writing dialogue 
rapidly was of no small importance to 


the successful venture of the two 


partners. 


10 Davis, “Why I Quit,” op cit., p. 31. 

11Ibid., p. 29. 

12 Rollin Lynde Hartt, The People at Play 
(Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1909), p. 175. 

13 Davis, “Why I Quit,” op. cit., p. 78. 
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The output of this “factory” reached 
such proportions that it became a regu- 
lar practice for names other than “Owen 
Davis” to appear as author on the ad- 
vertisements of the plays. Davis says he 
followed this practice of using assumed 
names to “. . . hide my evil deeds.’ 
He went on to elaborate, however, that 
this was done for the very good reason 
that the plays were so closely syndicated. 
Considering the number of plays he 
had on the road at any one time, had he 
used his own name on all of them 
there would have been about ten or 
fifteen weeks booked with plays fol- 
lowing one another and all bearing my 
name.”?® Davis says he was abused by 
the dramatic critics under six different 
names—names which Al Woods happily 
borrowed from his office clerks and sup- 
plied to the advertisements.'® The ad- 
vertisements reveal that the names of 
some of Mr. Woods’ clerks evidently 
were John Oliver, Walter Lawrence, 
Arthur J. Lamb, Martin Hurley, and 
Robert Wayne. Each of these men had 
a sudden taste of popular-priced fame 
before 1910 as the author of at least one 
of Owen Davis's plays. John Oliver came 
very near usurping some of Davis’s 
popularity, for Davis records that a 
Pittsburgh critic in reviewing Convict 
999 stated: “Here at last is a fine melo- 
drama and heaven be praised. Here, in 
the person of John Oliver, a new writer, 
we have at last a man who knows more 
about how to write a play of this kind 
than the irrepressible Owen Davis ever 


Davis has divided his products into 
three groups: the “New York comedy 
drama,” the “Western thrillers,” and the 


14 Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. cit., p. 
111. 

15 Davis, “Why I Quit,” op. cit., p. 78. 

16 Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. cit., 


17 Ibid. 
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“sexy” play.1* Highlights of a few of the 
more popular plays in each of these 
groups might serve to show the applica- 
tion of the formula of this fabulous 
“factory.” 


Of the three groups the “New York” 
is probably the largest. Scenes represent- 
ing “big city” people were much in de- 
mand on the popular-priced circuits. 
Convict 999; or, From Society and 
Riches to Prison and Shame was the 
third play written under the Davis- 
Woods contract.?® It was written by the 
famous “John Oliver” in four acts and 
fifteen scenes and carried thirteen dif- 
ferent “massive settings.” The thirteen 
“massive settings” included the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel; the criminal court room; 
“Sing Sing Prison in g Scenes”; a 
“Ruined Red Stone Mill Transformed 
into a Field of Waving Corn”; a “Ball 
in a Regimental Armory”; a “Sensation- 
al Jail Delivery,” which featured the 
famous “Zouaves” in their “Marvelous 
Feats of Wall Scaling and Ladder Climb- 
ing’; and a “Wedding in a Magnificent 
Church.”?° 

Tony, the Bootblack; or, Tracking the 
Blackhand Band is another play by 
“John Oliver” in four acts and twelve 
scenes. The scene is set in New York 
City, and the plot attempts to show up 
the operation of the “Black Hand 
Society,” a group famous for its black- 
mailing schemes. There are “Surprising 
Revelations” in the last act. The play 
was advertised as a “Graphic Represen- 
tation of the Metropolis,” and starred 
“Genaro and Bailey,” two vaudeville 
favorites.** 


Most of the advertisements and re- 


18 Ibid., p. 35. 

19 Tbid., p. 84. 

20 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 7, 1909, 
&. The quoted phrases are presented as they 
actually appeared in the newspaper advertise- 
ments. 
+1 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Aprii 4, 1909, 9. 
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views indicate that Owen Davis ad- 
mitted the authorship of Chinatown 
Charlie, the Opium Fiend, the 
fourth play he wrote for Woods.*? Sid- 
ney Skolsky claims that Davis, trying to 
capture the mood of the play, lived on 
chop suey during its preparation.** 
Woods produced the play as a “Positive 
Novelty” and “The Greatest Scenic 
Achievement of the goth Century,” and 
it was said to show up “The Follies of 
Youth” and “The Evils of Bad Com- 
panionship.” The scenes are set in New 
York, on Long Island, and _ particularly 
in the Chinese district of Manhattan. 
There are four acts and seventeen 
scenes (Davis says twenty-two). The 
plot deals with the hero, Charlie Jack- 
son, who becomes a “slave to opium.” 
He is about to give himself up as lost 
when “An Angel of Mercy in the Person 
of a Pure Young Girl Rescues Him Ac- 
cidentally.” The big scenic achievement 
occurred in the “Living Bridge Epi- 
sode,” when the hero and heroine are 
rescued from a “Dope-Fiend’s Grave” by 
a “Living Bridge of Women.” Woods 
hired some athletically trained women 
to perform in this scene. Other features 
were a “Poolroom for Women” and a 
police raid. Harry Fields, a favorite 
Hebrew comedian, starred in the play.** 

With the success of Chinatown Charlie 
Davis and Woods apparently became 
convinced that opium and Oriental 
highbinders were essential for the suc- 
cess of the urban plays. Queen of the 
White Slaves, by “Arthur J. Lamb,” 
was probably the most sensational of the 
highbinder plays. It was either in four 
acts and sixteen scenes or six acts and 
nineteen scenes (the reviewers were in- 


22 Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. cit., 


24Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. cit., 
p- 106. 


25 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Mar. 10, 1907, 


p. 84. : 
23 Skolsky, op. cit., p. 85. 
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consistent).2* The play was set in New 
York and San Francisco and was meant 
to show up the operations of a branch 
of highbinders, a secret society called 
“The Terrible Nine’? which had head- 
quarters in New York, London, Paris, 
and Hong Kong. The sensational 
features, which must have made a suc- 
cess of the play, were “The Under- 
ground Den of the Terrible Nine,” a 
“Raft in Mid Ocean,” “Moving Walls,” 
and “The Chamber of Death,” which 
was some sort of collapsible steel cage 
in which the detective is almost crushed 
to death. There were forty people in 
the cast.?7 

Queen of the Highbinders obviously 
was based on the same theme. This play 
was Al Woods’ “Monster Spectacular 
Sensation” in four acts and_ twenty 
scenes. The spectacular sensation un- 
doubtedly was the escape of the heroine 
from the highbinders over a “Human 
Bridge” made by a group of sailors. The 
play starred “Captain Kelly’s Famous 
Zouaves,” who enacted the roles of the 
sailors. At the Brooklyn Columbia The- 
atre in 1907 Dresden China sugar bowls 
were appropriately given away as the 
Monday night souvenir.** 

The “Western thriller” group of plays 
followed precisely the same formula 
with a change in geography, costume, 
and properties. Davis considered The 
Gambler of the West his pet of this 
group. The play is in four acts and nine 
scenes and was the second melodrama 
written by Davis under his contract with 
Woods.*® It was this play that prompted 
Woods’ daily “Wild West Street Par- 


26“Scrapbook of Academy of Music Produc- 
tions, 1901 to 1906” (A scrapboo: of clippings 
from various Chicago newspapers in possession 
of Robert L. Sherman of Sherman's Producers 
Play Company, Chicago, Illinois) Nov. 20, 1906 

27 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Mar. 3, 1907, 2. 

28 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, April 21, 1907, 
8. 

29 Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. cit., 
p- 84. 
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ades” with cowboys and Indians. The 
scenic sensations included a prairie fire; 
an attempted burning at the stake; a 
“Fight on a Precipice’; a stage hold-up, 
using a “Stage Coach that Actually 
Traversed the Plains”; and an “Aurora 
Borealis Display.” In addition to the 
cowboys and Indians the actors included 
an Irish washer-woman comedienne, an 
Hebraic character, an “Educated 
Horse,” trained to raise the American 
flag, and an Indian bowie-knife expert 
who pinioned the heroine to a tree and 
surrounded her with knives. The cast 
was accompanied by a band of “Musi- 
cians from the Plains.’’®° 


In The Great Express Robbery 
“Most of the Action is in the Far West.” 
The chief feature seems to have been 
the scene in which two horses, carrying 
the hero and heroine, go over a steep 
embankment into “Thousands of Gal- 
lons of Real Water.” To carry out the 
action implied in the title a train is held 
up by bandits, and there is a dance-hall 
scene which provides for the intro- 
duction of “specialties.’’* 


Deadwood Dick’s Last Shot was the 
dramatization of a portion of the life 
of that Western hero famous in many 
of the popular-priced plays. Davis's 
melodrama apparently was the last in 
the series. The play is in four acts and 
eight scenes with settings in the “Sier- 
ras.” The plot is concerned with a young 
woman who is the owner of a silver 
mine. She is aided and finally saved by 
an “honest gambler.” The settings in- 
cluded “The cabin on a Mountain Trail 
With Peaks in the Distance” and a 
representation of the activity in a min- 
ing town. Paul Burns was the comedian 
star in the play.** 


30 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 7, 1906, 9 
31 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Sept. 15, 1907, 
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32 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan. 5, 1908, 2. 
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Davis is perhaps most famous for the 
third group, the “Sexy” type of melo- 
drama. If so, it is because his “Edna,” 
“Nellie,” and “Sally” have been longer 
remembered than the characters in other 
plays. These pathetic “daughters,” 
“sisters,” and “wives” found themselves 
in both urban and western settings. The 
distinguishing feature for this group is, 
of course, the shift of emphasis to the 
feminine lead. 

Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model was 

the “factory’s” fifth product.** It was 
presented in four acts and fifteen scenes, 
set in and around New York City, and 
was meant to expose the “Temptations 
that may Beset a Wage Earner in a Big 
City.” Nellie was a working girl, and 
“Many Try to Lead Her From the Path 
of Virtue.” Her difficulties began when 
her uncle, an old reprobate, tried to 
keep for himself a fortune rightfully 
belonging to her.** Owen Davis has been 
more generous than usual with infor- 
mation about the play: 
Nellie was endeavoring to escape from the 
attentions of a very evil gentleman who from 
the start of the play showed signs of paying 
her attentions that were far from honorable. 
In the first act he pushed her under a descend- 
ing elevator in the basement of a department 
store. In Act II he threw her off Brooklyn 
Bridge and in the third he bound her to the 
tracks of the elevated railroad just as a train 
came thundering along. In the fourth act he 
climbs in her bedroom window at an early hour 
of the morning and when both modesty and 
prudence force her to shrink away from him 
he looked at her reproachfully and said: “Why 
do you fear me, Nellie?’”’s5 


The main sensational scene occurred 
when the hero rescued Nellie from one 
of her perils and attempted to escape 
with her across a bridge in a “Blinding 
Snowstorm.” In spite of Davis’s sug- 


83 Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. cit., 


p. 84. 
34 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan. 6, 1907, 4. 
35 Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. cit., 
107. 
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gestion that Nellie was thrown off the 
bridge, the newspaper advertisement 
claims that the automobile is blown 
up by dynamite and the two riders fall 
into the river. Nellie now has to be re- 
rescued from the “Real Water.”” Another 
scene, equally as novel if less sensational, 
presented a “Masked Roller-skating 
Party.” During the intermission at the 
Brooklyn Grand Opera House _per- 
formance the “Brooklyn Eagle Bridge 
Crush March” was played by the 
orchestra, and souvenirs were given to 
the ladies on Monday night.** An ad- 
vance note for the play read, peculiarly: 
“It is not one of the out and out 
thrillers, and has much to commend it.’’*? 


Edna, the Pretty Typewritter, by 
“John Oliver,” was a sort of combined 
“western” and “urban” version of “Nel- 
lie.” It was in four acts and ten scenes. 
Edna is left a mining claim by her 
murdered father, and the plot complica- 
tions are motivated by a_ villainous 
cousin’s attempts to take the mine away 
from her (“western” beginning). The 
senational scenes provided a very active 
evening for the heroine. First she jumps 
from the roof of a building to the top 
of a moving elevated train (becomes 
“urban”). Later she becomes involved in 
a race between “Real Autos.” Edna is 
held prisoner in the first car, and the 
hero is in close pursuit in the second. 
While the cars are traveling at “forty 
miles per hour,” Edna leaps from one 
car to the other. This great speed, of 
course, was accomplished by use of the 
“panoramic scene” (treadmill and mov- 
ing panorama). To climax this partic- 
ular scene, after Edna has made her 
leap, the hero’s car explodes, from “ 
using too much power.” In a later act 
the heroine is forced into a large vault, 
the door closed and the time-lock set. 


36 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan. 27, 1907, 4 
37 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan. 29, 1907, 6. 
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Nitro glycerin is used to blow open the 
door and provide for her rescue. Edna 
Browning was the feminine gymnast-who 
played the role of “Edna.’’** 

Sal, the Circus Gal was the third play 
of the sort of “Nellie trilogy.” This time 
the persecutions of the heroine are 
presented in a circus environment. 
There are four acts and eleven scenes 
depicting various phases of life with a 
traveling circus. Sal is a bareback rider 
and performs on a_ white horse, 
bedecked in spangles. Sal is persecuted 
by Edgar Norcross and Clifford Leigh 
and is rescued by Calvin Cameron, with 
the assistance of a character called 
“Ben.” The sensations included a 
“Prairie Fire’ and a “Ladder of Life 
Rescue”” which featured a troupe of 
acrobats. Vivian Prescott played the 
leading role.** 

The same mold served all three 
groups of plays with equal success. And, 
until the end came in 1910, these plays 
and many like them made the “Davis- 
Woods Melodrama Factory” a really big 
business enterprise. According to Davis, 
he and Woods were profiting some 
20,000 dollars a year on each of their 
successful productions.*® He went on to 
say that it was their effort to increase 
profits by producing “Super-Special”’ 
shows that were in large measure 
responsible for the collapse of the popu- 
lar-priced theatre business. They had 
decided to increase the average weekly 
business of 3,500, “. . . by putting out a 
show so much bigger than any of the 
others that we can safely count on over- 
capacity business to pay our increased 
expense and yield us a greater than 
average profit.” Their first experiment 
was a_ success. Nellie, the Beautiful 
Cloak Model played for a year, averag- 

88 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Sept. 1, 1907, 8. 

39 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec. 26, 1909, 6. 


40 Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. Cit., p. 
go. 
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ing over 4,000 dollars a week. In suc- 
ceeding years they sent more of the 
“Super-Specials” on the road and were 
able to allow an increase in the cost of 
operation. Other proprietors began the 
same practice, and the competition soon 
sent the costs of operation beyond the 
capacity of the popular-priced — busi- 

By 1910 Davis foresaw the fate of the 
popular-priced field and, realizing there 
would soon be no market for his plays, 
broke with “factory” methods of play 
construction and began “. . . trimming 
my sails to suit the new wind.” But he 
goes on to suggest that there were other 
reasons for his break: 

My paramount reason for ceasing to write 
sensational melodramas was that they began 
to appeal too strongly to my sense of humor. 
This, with the fact that my wife was constantly 
declaring that she would rather share in two 
thousand dollars a year legitimately earned 
than share in the results of my “iniquity,” 
made me decide to free myself from a line of 
work that had earned for me money, ridicule, 
and censure in almost equal quantities.42 


Davis's transition from the popular- 
priced play to quality plays was made 
with some difficulty; not because he was 
unable to throw off the pattern of con- 
struction he had worked with for so 
long, but primarily because his name 
had become so closely associated with a 
particular brand of melodrama that the 
managers could not conceive his writing 
anything else. 

My name, as the author of literally hundreds 
of bloodthirsty melodramas, was a thing of 
scorn to the highbrows of the theatre, used as 
a horrible example to young authors and to 
frighten bad children. The very thought of 
my being allowed to produce a play in a Broad- 
way theatre was quite absurd, as my friends 
all assured me.43 


Davis rose from his “Queens,” “Nellies,” 


41 Ibid., p. gi. 

42 Davis, “Why I Quit,” op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

43 Davis, I’d Like to do it Again, op. cit., p. 
108. 
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and “Gamblers” of the Al Woods days 
to plays like The Family Cupboard, Sin- 
ners, and Forever After, and finally to 
his real triumphs in The Detour and 
Icebound., 

Al Woods, too, had been preparing 
for this future as early as 1910. In April 
of that year he became a partner with 
Harry H. Frazee and George Lederer 
for the extravagant production of 
Madame Sherry. In the years immedi- 
ately following, Woods continued with 
“Super-Specials” (this time in the ex- 
pensive houses) such as The Fascinating 
Widow, Gypsy Love, and The Littlest 
Rebel. Woods was a partner in the 
building of the “Julian Eltinge The- 
atre,”” acquired the ‘““Woods Theatre” in 
Chicago, and by 1929 was rated a mil- 
lionaire.** 

As the partnership was dissolved and 
each member of the “factory” became 
successful in new ventures, Davis man- 


44M. B. Leavitt, Fifty Years in Theatrical 
Management (New York: Broadway Publishing 
Company, 1912), pp. 302-303. 
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aged to conceal the early sensational 
pieces in a bank vault and from the 
eyes of a critical public. This has, per- 
haps, afforded him more opportunity to 
reflect upon this part of his career with 
a sort of nostalgic fondness: 


Years ago I decided to stop all production 
of my old melodramas, not that I was in the 
least ashamed of them but because the actors 
of today don’t know how to play them and the 
directors don’t know how to put them on. J 
have in a bank vault one copy of some hun- 
dred odd of these old plays and, as far as J 
know no one else has any of them. “Nellie, 
the Beautiful Cloak Model” has always been 
the one supposed to be the extreme example 
of old fashioned blood and thunder melodrama 
and it has always been selected by historians 
of the theatre and by little theatre groups to 
be a “horrible example”—but so far it never 
has been as I decided long ago to let it rest 
in peace and I absolutely refuse to take it out 
of that bank vault—because if I did I might 
read it myself and I am sure I wouldn’t under- 
stand a word of it. Plays like ‘Nellie, The 
Beautiful Cloak Model” were meant only for 
young people with courage and faith and sym- 
pathy—and at my age I am lacking. . .45 


45 Letter from Owen Davis, February 3, 1948. 


... if people don’t like the plays which observe the rules and if they do like 
the plays which don’t observe the rules, then necessarily there must be something 
wrong with the rules. So let’s not worry about those quibbling regulations which 
they want to impose on public taste, and when we see a play let’s consult only 
the effect it makes on us. Let us confidently enjoy those works which actually grip 
us and touch our hearts, and let’s not seek out arguments to prevent our finding 
pleasure in them. 


—Moliére, The Critique of The School 
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ASHER WILSON 


The method of this note is to follow 
pari passu the event of a great English 
scandal of the late nineteenth Century, 
the plot of a play composed some twenty 
years later, and a few incidents concur- 
rent with the scandal in the private 
life of the author of the play. It is 
hoped that such a parallel reading will 
demonstrate once again the general 
proposition that in some way the cre- 
ative artist transmutes his experience 
into the viable material of his art. For 
form is not the end-all in the art of 
playwriting. There must be matter to 
be formed and the quality of that mat- 
ter goes to the very nature of the arti- 
fact. This transmutation of experience 
to art is an obscure field but the dark- 
ness which cloaks the act of creation 
does not deny the process. It is distinc- 
tive as the human being is distinctive. 
And it ties all art works to at least one 
human use, the necessary expression of 
the artist. 

The play to be examined is Loyalties 
by John Galsworthy. It was written in 
1921. It tells the story of Ronald Dancy, 
a young, well-bred gentleman, recently 
married and very poor, who robs a 
fellow guest at a houseparty. The rob- 
bery had required an act of great phys- 
ical ability and no small amount of 
courage on the part of the robber, and 


Asher Wilson is a member of the Department 
of Speech and Drama at the University of 
Nevada. 
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Dancy is not suspected by the rest of 
the guests, both because of his social 
standing and because of the nature of 
the robbery. Only the victim, DeLevis, 
suspects, and he will not give up his 
belief in Dancy’s guilt. DeLevis accuses 
Dancy of the theft in a club to which 
they both belong. The arbiters of the 
club, together with his wife and friends, 
persuade Dancy to sue DeLevis for 
slander. This he does, not telling his 
lawyers of his guilt. DeLevis wins the 
suit when it becomes apparent that 
Dancy has taken the money to pay off 
a mistress whom he had kept before his 
marriage. As a result of the trial’s out- 
come Dancy is left liable to criminal 
prosecution. He is urged to flee the 
country but this he refuses to do. In- 
stead, when the police come to take 
him, he kills himself. 

The play derives its name from an 
almost geometrical demonstration of 
conflicting loyalties as they appear in 
various group relationships. First, the 
house-guest and host align themselves 
against DeLevis, who is not of their 
class and who has imputed a theft to 
one of the group. Then, when DeLevis 
utters the accusation at the club, a less 
closely knit group, the club demands a 
final solution of the problem. This 
forces Dancy to go to law. Having put 
himself in this position, Dancy is with- 
out defense, for the courts and _ their 
officers, and all law-abiding citizens, are 
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duty bound to aid a true outcome of 
the issue at law. Once having lost his 
case, Dancy is at the mercy of the state, 
for he is now a suspected felon and 
every man’s hand is duty bound against 
him. 

This pattern is set forth in a most 
singular sequence of legal actions. Dancy 
is persuaded to sue DeLevis for slander, 
the slander being an accusation that 
Dancy committed a crime. DeLevis’ de- 
fense is the truth of his accusation, and 
in his own defense he proves its truth 
and thereby presents the British Gov- 
ernment with a fully developed criminal 
case against Dancy. This singular se- 
quence of first a civil and then, as a 
consequence, a criminal action, is a 


neat peripety, a tables-turned situation 
in which the hunter becomes the hunted, 
the prosecutor the prosecuted. And this 
sequence has its true counterpart in 
one of the scandals of late Victorian 
England. It is the trials of Oscar Wilde. 


In 1895 Oscar Wilde was at the height 
of his career. Not yet forty and with a 
First in Classics from Oxford behind 
him he had published novels, verse, 
children’s stories and had two successful 
plays running simultaneously in the 
West End. It was early in this year that 
the Marquess of Queensberry, after 
blowing hot and cold in his attitude 
toward Wilde’s friendship with his son, 
Lord Alfred Douglas, decided that he 
was much put upon by Wilde and that 
he, Queensberry, would retaliate by 
posting Wilde for what he was, a sexual 
pervert. This he did by handing a note 
to the doorman of a club to which 
Wilde belonged. The note contained the 
charge and the doorman read the note, 
which had been left unsealed. Wilde, 
upon return to his club, was delivered 
the note. His first inclination was to 
ignore the matter, but upon the urging 
of his friends he decided to sue Queens- 
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berry for libel. Queensberry defended 
himself with great resourcefulness, pre- 
senting witnesses of the lowest moral 
and social character to prove his puta- 
tive libel true. Wilde had been guilty 
and had lied to his lawyers. His barrister 
all but gave up the brief in the case, 
and the jury brought in a decision for 
Queensberry. Thereafter the Home 
Office instituted criminal proceedings 
against Wilde. Knowing this would 
be the result, various friends had urged 
Wilde to flee to the Continent to escape 
prosecution. This he refused to do. He 
was thereafter tried twice on criminal 
charges, the first trial having ended in 
a hung jury, and convicted. He served 
his sentence first at Wandsworth Prison 
and thereafter at Reading Gaol. Upon 
release he travelled to the Continent 
where in 1904 he died. 

The period of Wilde’s tribulations 
was from 1895 until his death in Paris 
in 1904. During this whole time he was 
much in the consciousness of a good 
segment of the literate British public. 
His trials had been thought unfair by 
many and his self-exile in Paris was a 
continual reminder to such of these as 
travelled to the Continent. It is these 
years of Wilde’s trials, confinement, and 
exile which were most important in the 
formation of John Galsworthy as a 
writer. Of them Galsworthy later wrote, 
“Live first, write afterwards. I had seen, 
unself-consciously, a good deal of life 
before I began to write, but even at 
twenty-eight I began too young. The 
spiritually stressful years of my life 
came between then (1895) and 1904.’ 

Ada Galsworthy (née Cooper) had 
married into a collateral line of John 
Galsworthy’s immediate family in April 
of 1891, just before Galsworthy, still at 
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loose ends, though now a barrister, be- 
took himself upon a series of ocean voy- 
ages to study maritime law. Upon his 
return Galsworthy found that his cousin 
by marriage was most unhappy and that 
she had the deepest of sympathy from 
the younger members of John’s immedi- 
ate family, his sisters, Lily and Mabel. 
Circumstance threw John and Ada to- 
gether and propinquity was succeeded 
by a deep friendship which was there- 
after replaced by an irregular union in 
the summer of 1895. The couple were 
under the utmost constraint since both 
agreed that nothing could be done to 
straighten matters out until John’s 
father died. This contingency befell in 
1904. Soon after this Ada’s husband, 
who had forborne till this time, sued 
for divorce. 

John Galsworthy started to write after 
he had become enamoured of Ada Gals- 
worthy. In fact, there is evidence that 
it was at her suggestion that he first 
aspired to be an author. In April of 1895 
Ada had casually said, “Why don’t you 
write? You're just the person—’? And 
later in a preliminary draft of a dedica- 
tion of the Forsythe Saga Galsworthy 
wrote of his wife, “. . . without whose 
instigation, sympathy, interest and crit- 
icism my ‘obscure inner necessity’ might 
never have pushed through the muffle- 
ment of circumstance, and made me a 
writer—such as I am.”* His apprentice- 
ship was the length of his affair with 
Ada Galsworthy. That these years were 
formative there can be no doubt. 

In the human mind time is measured 
by change, but change is not often as 
measured as the human mind could 
wish. Thus it often occurs that a man’s 
history is so split by the onrush of ex- 
ternal events or the upwelling of per- 
sonal activity, or both, that a short 


2Ibid., p. 101. 
3Ibid., p. 104. 
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term of years becomes a gulf across 
which he looks back as toward a pri- 
mordial point in his life span. The 
first two decades of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury were such a time of external cir- 
cumstance. The race of events, culminat- 
ing in the first World War, need not be 
rehearsed. These years coincided with 
Galsworthy’s growth maturity. 
Bred a late Victorian, a personal crisis 
in his life transmuted him into a suc- 
cessful Edwardian author, and a crisis 
in Europe matured him as an humble 
and sincere artist. 

During the winter of 1920-21 while at 
San Ysidro, California, John Galsworthy 
conceived the notion of a play which 
he wrote the following summer upon 
his return to England. Of the work 
Galsworthy notes, “During the sum- 
mer Loyalties was written, the germ 
of which was contracted at Santa Bar- 
bara. This was the only play of mine of 
which I was able to say when I finished 
it: ‘No manager will refuse this.’ ’’ 

Galsworthy’s judgment that the play 
would not be refused by the managers 
had a deeper foundation than a mere 
knowledge of what West End managers 
were looking for. Somewhere in the writ- 
ing of Loyalties he had reviewed the 
spectacle of the fall of Oscar Wilde, and 
this, in Galsworthy’s impecunious and 
love-wrought formative years, had been 
no mean spectacle. Wilde had been at 
the height of his powers. He had been 
courted and petted. What he lacked in 
respect from the general public and 
from its social superiors he gained back 
among those who presumed some knowl- 
edge of the arts. Wilde might have 
seemed to Galsworthy a sort of nine 
days wonder, but, having been born and 
bred to success, Galsworthy could not 
have denied Wilde a grudging respect. 
Further, in the ensuing years, while 


4 Ibid., p. 508. 
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Wilde lay in jail and, later, wasted away 
in Paris, Galsworthy would have come 
to some identification with him and his 
suffering, for Galsworthy was existing 
under ban of the morals of the period 
as well as the law of the land in his 
most necessary, to him, relationship with 
Ada Galsworthy. 

And thus it falls out that the general 
tone of both the event of the Wilde 
trials and the play Loyalties, are the 
same. The inscrutable hero, the vin- 
dictive persecutor, the ignorant wife, the 
fair weather friends, the duped lawyer, 
and the relentless police power of the 
state all appear in both the fact and the 
fiction. The event had been seen as a 
scandal among the upper classes. This 
is the tone of Loyalties, a view of scandal 
among the upper classes. Of course no 
manager would refuse it. The subject is 
a staple of the theatre. 


And finally there is the spectacle of 


men who will not flee the jurisdiction of 


a court which would put them in dur- 
ance. It would seem that here, in this 
choice of trial and punishment or escape 
and Wilde, the 
model, Galsworthy, the creator, and 


excommunication, 
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Dancy, the character, meet. Each had 
had his day in the courts of England. 
Each had, in civil suit, been implicitly 
branded a criminal, the model as a 
pervert, the creator as an adulterer, and 
the character as a thief. The model had 
thereafter been tried for his crime, re- 
ceived punishment and fled to exile. 
The creator was not charged with his 
crime. And the character had killed 
himself before being brought to trial. 

The problem of what loyalty a crim- 
inal owes to those who would punish 
him is not new. The classic answer is 
found in Plato. Socrates replies to Crito’s 
offer of escape with, “Will you then 
flee from well-ordered cities and vir- 
tuous men? and is existence worth hav- 
ing on these terms?’’® And in Loyalties, 
too, Galsworthy views this deadliest of 
combats in which man is locked with 
his own kind. And from this bitter 
battle Galsworthy seems to have drawn 
a small and homely moral, one seen 
lately only in tattoo parlors, “Death be- 
fore dishonor.’”’ Oscar Wilde in Paris 
would have been enough to confirm the 
judgment. 


5 Plato Crito 53. 
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Some foreign writers, some our own despise; 
_ The ancients only, or the moderns prize. 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 

To one small sect, and all are damned beside. 


—Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism 
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PERSIFLAGE ON THE 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY STAGE 


MYRON MATLAW 


In the period between Sheridan and 
Robertson—for over half of the nine- 
teenth century—English drama_ was 
singularly devoid of stature. While 
composition and production of serious 
drama of consequence during this time 
was practically at a standstill, popular 
entertainments, occasionally masquerad- 
ing as serious drama, flourished to an 
unusual degree. The most successful 
plays, usually the very ones which took 
themselves (and often were taken) seri- 
ously as drama of literary stature, were 
frequently turned into  burlesques. 
Those, in turn, occasionally became 
entertainments in their own right and 
enjoyed a popularity which was further 
abetted by the fame of the plays which 
they travestied. 

These burlesques provide an interest- 
ing glimpse into a period which has 
received scant attention from students 
of the drama and theatre. They are, 
furthermore, representative of the the- 
atre of that age, and they also illustrate 
the humor of the time. Finally, by their 
nature, burlesques focus their mirth on 
the very things which audiences most 
admire in the original work; con- 
sequently their study reveals perhaps 
most picturesquely the reasons for the 
Myron Matlaw is a member of the faculty of 
the Department of English at Hunter College. 


At present he is writing a biography of Tony 
Pastor, the “Father of Vaudeville.” 


popularity of the original work. Espe- 
cially for the plays of this period does 
such a study become revealing, for it is 
difficult to see now what audiences could 
have admired in them—admiration 
which in a few exceptional cases lasted 
for almost a hundred years. 


I 


Two such exceptional plays, almost 
totally unknown now, were Sheridan's 
Pizarro (1799) and his adaptation of 
The Stranger (1798), the first a spectac- 
ular extravaganza and the second a 
domestic melodrama, and both original- 
ly by the popular German dramatist 
August von Kotzebue. Today both plays 
seem patently absurd, and even a hun- 
dred years ago the Times (September 2, 
1856) commented about their “old clap- 
trap sentiments.” Yet their stage his- 
tories testify to a popularity longer and 
greater than almost all other extra- 
vaganzas and melodramas.’ Because of 
this popularity both plays became fair 
game for frequent parody. 


1 Pizarro is reprinted in most collections of 
Sheridan’s works, including ‘‘Everyman’s” ed. 
of his plays; The Stranger was last reprinted in 
Dougald MacMillan and Howard Mumford 
Jones, Plays of the Restoration and Fighteenth 
Century (1938). For an account of their stage 
histories see Myron Matlaw, ‘Adultery 
Analyzed: The History of The Stranger,” QJS, 
XLIII (1957), 22-29, and “‘This is Tragedy!!!’: 
The History of Pizarro,” ibid., pp. 288-295. 
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The Stranger, which featured John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in roles that 
(like those of Pizarro) came to be among 
their most popular ones, deals with 
adultery and its consequences, a theme 
which audiences relished but moralists 
deplored. The xenophobic Anti-Jacobin, 
for example, published The Rovers; or, 
The Double Arrangement (May 28 and 
June 11, 1798), a lampoon on the Ger- 
man drama that had begun to become 
extraordinarily popular in England and 
that, according to the ultra-nationalist 
and conservative journal, threatened 
morals. The particular danger the 
readers are cautioned against is the 
licentiousness which was said to be lurk- 
ing beneath Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
plays, and also, as the lampoon notes 
in its prologue, beneath The Stranger, 
which illustrates “How to two Swains 
one Nymph her vows may give.” An- 
other lampoon—attributed to George 


Colman, Jr.—the “tragic-comico-anglo- 


Germanico-hippo-dramatico romance” 
Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh, per- 
formed at the Haymarket on June 26, 
1811, notes in a similar vein that the 
purpose of foreign drama is 

To lull the soul by spurious strokes of art, 
To warp the genius and mislead the heart; 
To make mankind revere wives gone astray, 
Love pious sons who rob on the highway . . .2 


As The Stranger opens, the mis- 
anthropic protagonist is importuned by 
his servant Francis to help Tobias, an 
old pauper who lives nearby, on the 
outskirts of Count Wintersen’s estate. 
Tobias appears, and in speeches drip- 
ping with piety and virtue reveals that 
his life has been saved by the alms sent 
him by Mrs. Haller, Countess Winter- 


2 Prologue, quoted by Genest, Some Account 
of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), VIII, 249- 
250. Line 3 is annotated in the prologue as 
alluding to “the ‘Stranger; or, Reform’d House- 
keeper,’ in which the former of these morals is 
beautifully illustrated;” line 4 alludes to another 
popular Kotzebue importation, Lovers’ Vows. 


sen’s mysterious new housekeeper and 
companion, whose acts of benevolence 
and charity in the neighborhood have 
already become well known.’ Gruff 
though the Stranger appears, he slips a 
purse filled with gold into Tobias’s 
hand to enable the old man to buy his 
son’s release from the army, escaping at 
once to avoid the old man’s inevitable 
expressions of gratitude. Later Count 
Wintersen returns with his wife, young 
son, and Baron Steinfort, his wife’s 
brother. The child accidentally falls into 
the lake and is rescued by the Stranger, 
who—misanthrope that he is—abso- 
lutely refuses to see people and accept 
the family’s gratitude for his heroic 
deed. To amuse him and lighten his 
melancholy, Francis hires two Savoyards 
to serenade him with songs Sheridan 
had composed for the play, the second 
of which is “I have a silent sorrow 
here,”’* parodied in the second part of 
The Rovers: 


I bear a secret comfort here, 
(Putting his hand on the bundle, but without 
shewing it.) 
A joy I'll ne’er impart; 
It is not wine, it is not beer, 
But it consoles my heart. 

FEMALE MINSTREL.— (Interrupting him.)—I'll 
be hang’d if you don’t mean the bottle of 
cherry-brandy that you stole out of the vaults 
in the Abbey cellar. 

TROUBADOUR.—I_ mean!—Peace, wench, thou 
disturbest the current of my feelings— 

(FEMALE MINSTREL attempts to lay hold on the 
bottle.) 

(TROUBADOUR pushes her aside, and continues 
singing, without interruption.) 

This cherry-bounce, this lov’d noyeau, 
My drink for ever be; 

But, sweet my Love, thy wish forego; 
I'll give no drop to Thee! 


3 The Observer (November 17, 1828) re- 
marked that “the whole play .. . is one 
methodistical hymn upon charity and alms- 
giving.” 

4This song was separately published in 
both England and America, and was often 
especially mentioned in the puffs and _play- 
bills. On March 28, 1867, the New York Trib- 
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Baron Steinfort finally manages to 
gain entrance into the lodge. To their 
mutual surprise, he turns out to be a 
dear old friend who had once save the 
Stranger’s life. To him the Stranger 
eventually reveals the cause of his mis- 
anthropy: a friend’s duplicity, ending 
in his wife’s adultery with the friend 
and his own desperation when left 
ruined and with two now-motherless 
children. He became, in William Dun- 
lap’s words, a “woe-worn, noble mis- 
anthrope.”> None the less, Baron Stein- 
fort finally succeeds in persuading him 
to meet the Count’s family and accept 
their gratitude. 

This action was parodied in Robert 
Reece’s one-act extravaganza, The 
Stranger; Stranger than Ever!, a success- 
ful afterpiece written in rhyme and in- 
terspersed with lyrics sung to the tune 
of popular airs.° In this version the 
Stranger is the culprit, having himself 
left the wife. The action takes place in 
“the Happy Valley of Tiddyfolooral- 
stein! Somewhere or other in Germany, 
or thereabouts.” The curtain opens on a 
“model peasantry,” and then follows 
“Tobias’s little game” (a further receipt 
of alms), which concludes with Tobias 
singing a song to the air of “Have you 
seen my Polly?” and expressing senti- 
ments like: 


I say, boy, life is rather jolly! 
Living on another's means is rarest of the rare! 


Enter “The Stranger—really the Co— 
but we anticipate! a Mystery” (dramatis 


une commented: “We have a silent sorrow 
here. We have once more seen “The Stranger.’ 

5 The Life of George Fred. Cooke (London, 
1815), I, 180. 

6 London [1868]. It was performed at the 
Queen’s Theatre in 1868 and at the Royalty 
in 1870. The Theatrical Observer (November 
6, 1868) praised Lionel Brough’s Stranger as 
being “very comically lugubrious” and Hen- 
rietta. Hodson as “an extremely pretty Mrs. 
Haller.” The Times (November 7, 1868) thought 
the play ‘very creditably done.” 
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personae), who sings a song on his mis- 
anthropy and then throws money 
around to everyone. He is furious when 
he hears that a Mrs. Haller (“House- 
keeper at Count Wintersen’s under an 
assumed name, being, in reality-—but 
you shall know all soon’) has again 
beaten him to a good deed, and then, as 
the synopsis of the scene phrases it: 
Arrival of the Count and party, with other 
parties—My child! ‘too much of water hadst 
thou?’—profound sensation!—[the rescue of 
the child] Ex-stream bravery of the Stranger 
[the stream is unusually shallow]—Up-hauling 
incident!—the Stranger accepts an_ invitation 
to the Castle. 


In the meantime Baron Steinfort has 
fallen in love with Mrs. Haller, who 
evades his questions and intensifies her 
appearance of sorrow. Its cause is ex- 
plained only when the Countess at- 
tempts to intercede with Mrs. Haller 
in her brother’s suit. Mrs. Haller then 
confesses tearfully and repentantly that 
she is the infamous Countess Eulalia 
Waldbourg, the adulteress who had 
deserted her husband and children. This 
confession was most affecting to audi- 
ences; Leigh Hunt deplored with the 
other critics the enormity of her crime, 
but justified its representation, point- 
ing out that 
it was out of vanity and mortification, that she 
became faithless; out of narrowness of heart, 
and not any overflowing of it. . . . Notwith- 
standing this most gross of all the cases of in- 
fidelity, her penitence restores her in all our 


eyes; the hearts of the audiences are taken by 
storm; the very critics are shaken into tears.7 


In Reece’s burlesque this confession, one 
of the high-points of the drama, is ex- 
pressed in a song (sung to the air of 
“Barbara Allen”) in which Mrs. Haller 


7 Article in the Tatler (November 4, 1830), 
reprinted in Dramatic Essays, eds. William 
Archer and Robert W. Lowe (London, 1894), 


pp. 171-176. 
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“blubbering” of the family: 


I married young—my husband was 
An inattentive fall-er; 

His cold neglect soon broke my heart, 
And now, I’m Mrs, Haller! 


and so on, Baron Stein (as he is called 
in this piece) leading the chorus of “All 
(blubbering): Haller! Haller!” 

The scene ends with what became the 
climax in the dream itself, the meeting 
and recognition of the husband and 
wife. In the burlesque they are intro- 
duced while back to back; they come 
closer and closer until they bump into 
each other; they then turn, call each 
other’s name, and everybody on the 
stage faints, then sits up slowly saying 
“Oh, Ah.” The stage directions in the 
serious play hardly appear less ludi- 
crous: the Count introduces them, and 
then 
Mrs. Haller, as soon as she sees the Stranger, 
shrieks and swoons in the arms of the Baron 
and Countess. The Stranger casts a look at 
her and, struck with astonishment and _ horror, 
rushes out of the The Baron and 


Countess bear Mrs. Haller off, Count follow- 
ing in great surprise. 


room, 


The question now is: How will this 
delicate situation be resolved, a_re- 
conciliation appearing impossible be- 
cause of the nature of the heroine’s 
crime. Yet this is exactly what does 
happen. The resolution appears to be 
unfeasible, as the Stranger turns a deaf 
ear to Steinfort’s intercession, and as 
Mrs. Haller is so struck by the enormity 
of her guilt that she requests only to be 
allowed to ask her husband’s forgiveness 
and to be given some account of the 
children she has abandoned. 


8Sinning women, according to an age-old 
and. rarely violated convention of serious 
drama, may be forgiven, but they may never 
be reinstated into their former positions and 
they must be punished, usually by death; Jane 
Shore, Camille, and A Streetcar Named Desire, 
whose sinning heroines are sympathetically por- 
trayed, are typical in adhering to this rules. 
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justifies her action, to the sympathetic 
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The scene is thus set for their final 
meeting and the appearance of the chil- 
dren. After some dialogue between the 
two, in which her contrition and the 
Stranger’s love for her become painfully 
evident, the two children suddenly ap- 
pear, hysterically affecting a complete 
reconciliation. This part of the play 
elicited the greatest and most widespread 
criticism, for it appeared to many to 
countenance adultery. At the same time 
it was also the most sentimental part of 
the play, and therefore was consistently 
lampooned. “The Stranger Travestie,” 
one of James and Horace Smith’s Re- 
jected Addresses (1812), concludes: 

To finish my tale without roundaboutation, 
Young master and missee besieged their papa, 
The Stranger cried Oh! Mrs. Haller cried Ah! 
Tho’ pathos and sentiment largely are dealt in, 
I have no good moral to give in exchange, 
For tho’ she, as a cook, might be given to melt- 


ing, The Stranger’s behaviour was certainly 
strange, With his sentimentabulus, etc., etc.... 


In Reece’s version everyone comically 
forgives everybody else. The whole thing 
ends with a grotesque dance. But per- 
haps the broadest burlesque occurs in 
A. J. Leavitt’s The Stranger.* This short 
Negro skit was confined to the last scene 
of the play, the principals wearing rags 
and Mrs. Haller (played by a male actor) 
screeching in a falsetto voice. The skit 
ends with the entrance of the children: 

LITTLE JIMMY 


mammy. 
SARAH JANE. Papsy, papsy, papsy. 


Mammy, 


(crying). mammy, 


STRANGER and MRS. HALLER. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha! 

STRANGER (tearing himself away from MARY 
[sic] JANE). Adjulade, farewell; I can no longer 


support thee. I must away. (Turns to go.) 


MRS. HALLER. No—no—no—on my life you 
shall not. (Catches him by the skirts and pulls 
them off, displaying to the audience two patches 


®“The Darkey & Comic Drama”; Chicago 
[1875]. It was performed in various American 
cities from 1859 to 1873, such accomplished 
minstrels as Eph Horn and Dan Bryant play- 
ing the leading roles. 
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on the seat of his pantaloons or tights. ADE- 
LAWE falls, STRANGER in an attitude, and CHIL- 
DREN kneel. All make as nice dramatic tableau 
as possible. CLOSE IN. 


When we recall that the world-wide 
popularity of the play had been such 
that “Eulalia- Haubchen” became the 
millinery rage in Germany’? and “coif- 
fures 4 l’Eulalie” the vogue in France’? 
(Haller Hats apparently never caught 
on among the English-speaking people), 
it is not surprising that the play still 
could furnish material for stage comedy 
in the 1870's. Yet one may sympathize 
with a comment in the New York Trib- 
une (March 28, 1867): “Among other 
lugubrious observations made by “The 
Stranger’ is one to the effect that there 
is another and a better world. It is 
heartily to be wished that this mel- 
ancholy old humbug would go thither.” 

The second play, Pizarro, at once be- 
came so successful that a number of 
burlesques and spectacles based on it 
appeared in the same year (1799).1* The 
play’s popularity continued for more 
than seventy years both in England and 
in this country, furnishing Charles Kean 
with the opportunity for presenting one 
of the most successful of his spectacular 
“historically accurate” productions at 
the Princess’ in the 1850's, and furnish- 
ing Edwin Forrest with a favorite ve- 
hicle in the United States as late as the 
1860's. 

As the curtain rises Elvira, Pizarro’s 
mistress (wailed the Anti-Jacobin in 


10 W. von Kotzebue, Urtheile der Zeitgenos- 
sen und der Gegenwart (Dresden, 1881), p. 80. 

11 Charles Rabany, Kotzebue: Sa vie et son 
temps, ses oeuvres dramatiques (Paris et Nancy, 
1893), p. 183. 

121 have been unable to locate a copy of 
“The Benevolent Cut-throat . . . translated 
from the original German drama, written by 
the celebrated Klotzboggenhaggen,” a skit al- 
luded to by Joseph E. Gillet, “A Forgotten Ger- 
man Creditor of the English Stage,” Nineteenth 
Century and After, LXXI (igi2), 790; or of 
The Adventures of Pizarro (1799), a skit cited 
by Walter Sichel, Sheridan (London, 1909), II, 
278. 
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June, 1799: “Why... not...a WIFE, 
instead of a mistress?) is awakened by 
Valverde, his secretary. He attempts to 
persuade her to leave her lover, crit- 
icizing his cruelty and prophesying his 
defeat. Pizarro enters, fuming about his 
military setbacks which he blames on 
the treachery of his quondam friend and 
fellow soldier Alonzo, who joined the 
Peruvian enemy. He meets with his 
commanders, and they agree to exter- 
minate all Peruvians. Elvira is horrified 
at their cruelty and piqued by Pizarro’s 
plan to marry the Peruvian princess in 
order to assure the royal succession for 
his progeny. A captured Peruvian 
cacique (Orozembo) is brought in, 
taunted, and murdered; an act which 
further sways Elvira from her loyalty to 
Pizarro. 

C. J. Collins and Leicester Bucking- 
ham composed Pizarro burlesques which 
are in many ways similar. Both abound 
in contemporary slang and are in rhyme, 
occasionally sung to the tune of popular 
airs; both, too, heighten the ludicrous 
by having actors playing roles of the op- 
posite sex. Collins’ Pizarro; A Spanish 
Rolla-King Peruvian Drama travesties 
the play as well as Kean’s ornate re- 
vival.‘ Buckingham’s Pizarro; or, The 
Leotard of Peru also boasted of mag- 
nificent scenery.‘* Both burlesques re- 
capitulate Elvira’s account to Valverde 
of how she first fell in love with the 
conquering Pizarro. Collins puns with 
the risqué: 

13 London, 1856. According to the Times 
(September 23, 1856), “the scenic effects, which 
are imitated from the Princess’s, even to the 
groupings, are in liberal style.” The burlesque 
achieved considerable popularity, performing 
nightly at Drury Lane from September 22 to 
October 22, 1856, with the Keeleys in the star 
1862. Particularly praised were 
the scenery, ballets, and acting performances 
in this show. The Times (April 22, 1862) 
wrote: “It sparkles with humour, and there are 
comic songs and dances by the dozen. A 


crowded house was kept in a roar of laughter 
for three hours. . . .” 


7 

: 


When first my virgin fancy—do not start— 


When love was verging on my virgin heart .. . 


Buckingham ridicules the same account 
in a way which foreshadows a ludicrous 
love of Pizarro for the Peruvian prin- 
cess, a six-year old girl over whose pic- 
ture he later moons amorously: 
I munch'd his image, made of gingerbread, 
Sucked lollypops, shaped like Pizarro’s head— 
His very name awakens soft suggestions 
of early joys— 


VAL And early indigestions. 


Both, too, found the captured cacique 

particularly amusing, perhaps because 

the part of the noble savage Orozembo 

(originally played in New York by Jo- 

seph Jefferson) was so popular with au- 

diences.*° Thus Collins has him brought 
in, the captor telling how 
We have surprised a regular old pump; 
Or, in the lingo of the place to speak, 
An old cask— 

PIZ Cask, fool, you must mean Cacique; 
Well, roll him in; but mind with cords 
you strap him, Cacique or Cask, we'll find 
the way to tap him, 


while Buckingham, in a similar vein, has 
him dragged in by one of the lieutenants 
who is asked: 

Now, what’s the matter, young Almagro? 

Speak 

ALM. We've taken prisoner a young cacique. 
piz. Cacique—what’s that? 
ALM. I don’t know. 
PIZ. Never mind, 

We must catch equally all we can find— 


The second act opens with an idyllic 
scene between Alonzo, His Peruvian 
wife Cora, and their little child. This 
sentimental scene was popular with au- 
diences and often was singled out for 
particular commendation in the reviews 
(the Morning Chronicle wrote on Sep- 
tember 20, 1804: “The tenderness of the 
mother, and the conjugal affection of 


15 This scene was singled out for particular 
praise in the early reviews; see the Morning 
Post, May 27, 1799. 
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the wife [are] painted in the most pa- 
thetic colours’’); it therefore was lam- 
pooned mercilessly. Mrs. Frank Mat- 
thews played Cora in Collins’ burlesque 
“strongly marked maternity, renders 
and, according to the Times review, her 
much dialogue amusing that would 
sound less pointed in the mouths of less 
gifted artists.” Buckingham’s Cora was 
played by a man (James Rogers), who 
lullabies the baby: 

Oh, hush a baby, bye, 

Shut fast its little eye, 
Lest it should be popped into by a nasty little 

fly, 


adoringly likening the baby to Alonzo: 
“She’s very like you, dear, about the 
gums.” 

Rolla, the Peruvian chieftain and the 
hero of the play, now joins this group, 
and finally persuades Cora to seek shel- 
ter with the other women. The king and 
the priests retire to the Temple of the 
Sun for the ceremonies preceding the 
battle. This part of the play was scenic- 
ally most spectacular; the employment 
of crowds, customary in all productions 
of the play, was lampooned in the dram- 
atis personae of C. W. Taylor’s Pizar- 
robus: Or, Who Shot Rollabus? by its 
employment of ““Ma’s, Grandma's, Great- 
grandma’s, Wives and Children of the 
generation of Old Grimes.” It is dur- 
ing this ceremony that Rolla makes his 
great speech, “Yet never was the hour 
of peril near,’”” most of which Sheridan 
had culled from his own famous parlia- 
mentary addresses during the trial of 
Warren Hastings. Always a highpoint 


16 This ‘capital and laughable production 
[which] is nightly received with cheers from 
every part of the house” (New York Herald, 
February 6, 1851), was performed as an after- 
piece during Hanley’s engagement at the Na- 
tional Theatre from February 3 to 10, 185). 
It was performed in other American cities, 
playing as late as 1858, but it does not appear 
to have been published. The dramatis personae 
are reprinted in an unidentified newspaper 
clipping in the Theater Collection, N.Y.P.L. 
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in the drama, the Times (May 25, 1799) 
lauded the speech’s anti-Gallic senti- 
ment, praising the “very happy allusions 
to the contest in which we are at present 
engaged with the inveterate enemies of 
social order and happiness.” Bucking- 
ham’s Rolla (played by Charlotte Saun- 
ders) exclaimed: 

My brave associates! partners of my toil, 
My feelings, and my fame—likewise my spoil! 
Can Rolla’s words add vigour to the thunder 
Which rolls in that mightiest of all words— 

plunder? 

These Spaniards come upon our land to prey, 
Our Incas stole it, so why shouldn’t they? 
They have a leader who is bold as brass, 

We serve a monarch who is—let that pass... 


In Collins’ burlesque Mrs. Keeley’s 
Rolla was “a masterpiece of pompous 
tyranny,” according to the Times. In 
comparing the evil Spaniards with the 
virtuous natives she declaimed: 


Where’er they move loud curses greet their 
cause. 

How different with us—we get applause. 

They offer us protection, when you know 

Protection’s dead and buried long ago. 


Then: 


They feed their guards on black bread and 
sour krout, 

While you in public gardens have a good tuck 
out; 


concluding with the exhortation: 


Draw then your swords!—one blow now 
for the right! 
That blow you'll give— 
SOLDIERS. If we don’t, blow us tight. 


A ballet, followed by a procession, ends 
the scene. 

Just before the battle begins Alonzo, 
despondent because he has a premoni- 
tion of death, asks Rolla to marry Cora 


should he be killed in battle. Collins 


has Rolla agree to this: 


For such bequest I grateful ought to be, 

A rib you leave me by that your leg-acy. 
Pray don’t give way to this desponding state, 
But bravely, now, your pecker elevate. 
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The battle proceeds, and swings first 
one way and then another. At one point 
the king is captured and the Peruvians 
are put to rout; certain defeat is averted 
only by Rolla’s heroism and his exhorta- 
tion to the routed Peruvian army, 
spoofed by Collins: 


You sneaking, miserable 
dolts, 

I'll spiflicate the wretched cur who bolts; 

Look yonder, you disloyal, wretched rout, 

See how they've knock’d the poor old king 


about. 


snivelling, 


soL. Rolla, we'll go if you'll stand extra beer. 
ROL. Stand anything I will, but not stand here. 


‘The king is freed, and rejoices when he 
is told (in Buckingham’s burlesque) 
that the Oracle decreed that he must 
quit the battle if wounded: 

Did it really say that? How very kind of it. 


We thank you much for putting us in mind of 
it. 


The Peruvians are victorious, but 
Alonzo, to the consternation of all, is 
missing. Aping the original play, Col- 
lins ends the scene with Rolla wailing: 


Alonzo taken! that’s indeed a sell; 


Oh, Cora, who to thee this news shall tell? 


The third act opens on “a wild re- 
treat among stupendous rocks” where 
Cora and the other Peruvian non-com- 
batants await news of the battle. Even- 
tually Cora learns Alonzo’s fate, and 
Rolla, himself broken-hearted, tells her 
Alonzo’s last wish. Cora, now mad with 
grief, runs off wildly with her child 
after accusing Rolla of having engi- 
neered Alonzo's capture in order to win 
her. Buckingham’s burlesque of these 
scenes begins with Cora’s begging the 
king to tell her what happened to 
Alonzo, admonishing her child to “lift 
your little hands! your mother begs,” 
to which the king replies: “We wish it 
wouldn’t lift its little legs.” When the 
rest leave she talks to Rolla: 


if 
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corA. My child!—my girl!—has she a father 
still? 

ROL. So long as Rolla lives, of course she will. 

cora. She’ll want a mother soon, for I shall die! 

ROL. Hem!—That deficiency I can’t supply. 


! 
When he reveals Alonzo’s request she 
wails: 
Why was I born so Seautiful? Oh, why 
Didn’t I have a cast in-my left eye? 
Why on each cheek these fascinating dimples? 
Oh, why—oh, why, instead hadn’t I had 
pimples? 


When next seen, Cora is wandering in 
the woods, distracted with grief, Collins 
lampooning her mad-song (one of the 
few things attacked by the critics) to the 
tune of Jl Trovatore’s “Ah Che la 
morte.” 


In the meantime Alonzo is brought 
before Pizarro, who delights in having 
the traitor at his mercy now. Despite 
Elvira’s pleas and Alonzo's virtuous 
eloquence, Pizarro vows to execute him 
at daybreak. This decides Elvira to turn 
against Pizarro, and, when alone, she 
vows revenge. 

Act IV opens with Alonzo bravely 
preparing himself for his execution. 
Outside, Rolla appears in the guise of 
a monk and, playing on the sentinel’s 
own family feelings, evokes sufficient 
sympathy to gain entrance into Alonzo's 
cell ‘“‘to receive for [Cora] and for her 
babe the last blessing of my friend.” 
Buckingham this popular 
scene (especially commended for its 
“tender sentiments” and “purest mor- 
ality” 


ridicules 


in the Morning Post, May 27, 
1799) by changing but a few of Sher- 
idan’s lines: 


ROL. Hast thou a wife? 
VAL, Ay, such a little duck. 
. Hast children? 
Yes, I’ve got sixteen, worse luck. 
.. Wouldst to their number add? 
The saints forefend. 
. You'll have twelve more if you refuse me, 
friend. 
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vAL. Go in—that blow’s more than I could sus- 
tain. (Exit) 

Oh, holy Nature! thou ne’er plead’st in 
vain, That warrior scorn’d my proffered 
gold, but he Yielded to threats of increased 
family. 


ROL, 


This scene was also parodied in the 
Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh; as Thom- 
as Shepherd Munden describes it: 


That scene in “Pizarro,” in which Rolla rescues 
Alonzo from prison, was ridiculed in a man- 
ner too plain to be misunderstood. Casimere 
({Joseph Shepherd] Munden) releases Rogero 
({John] Liston), by getting into the prison in 
the disguise of an apothecare, and giving the 
sentinel (a monk with a firelock) two seven 
shilling pieces. The idea was instantly taken, 
and loudly applauded.17 


Rolla finally manages to persuade 
Alonzo to escape and let him remain to 
be executed instead. When Alonzo 
leaves, Collins’ Rolla is relieved: 


Now Cora will acknowledge very quick 
That Rolla after all has proved a brick. 


Elvira enters, ready to free Alonzo 
and help him kill Pizarro. First amazed 
and then fully won over to the natives’ 
virtues when she learns of a native’s 
self-sacrifice, she guides Rolla to Pizar- 
ro’s tent. Rolla refuses to kill Pizarro in 
his sleep, and Pizarro, impressed by the 
savage’s nobility, gives him his freedom, 
but has Elvira thrown into a dungeon, 
vowing to have her executed for her 
treachery. 


The last act opens as Cora is still 


seeking Alonzo. Suddenly she hears his 


voice; Buckingham, now ridiculing both 
Sheridan’s and his own play, has her 
exclaim: 

Ha! ‘tis Alonzo’s well-remembered tone; 

By nature’s promptings were I swayed alone 

I should fly to him, but that wish I'll stifle— 
One must pile up the agony a trifle. 

Shout louder! 


17 Memoirs of Joseph Shepherd Munden, 


Comedian (London, 1846), p. 212. 
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She runs off in the direction of his voice, 
leaving her baby on the ground, Two 
Spanish soldiers find it and take it with 
them. Her cries of agony when she and 
Alonzo return and find the child gone 
are mocked by Buckingham: 


I ought to dash myself upon the spot, 
But, as the grass is damp, I'd rather not. 


She will place an advertisement in the 
Times: all will be forgiven if the baby 
but return home; and she speculates 
that perhaps “‘she’s been mislaid, / Or to 
Gladstone she may have been as con- 
science-money paid.”” Finally she drags 
the cacique in, wailing how neglected 
her “baby” has become, and attempting 
to wipe his “‘littie nose.’”” When she notes 
that he has a beard but lacks a mole she 
turns on him in fury as an imposter. 

Meanwhile Rolla is mistakenly cap- 
tured by Spanish soldiers not apprised 
of Pizarro’s order to let him return to 
the Peruvians, and is again given free- 
dom by Pizarro. Just then the baby is 
brought in and Rolla identifies it, caus- 
ing Pizarro to gloat over the power he 
will now have over Alonzo. When his 
pleas fail to move Pizarro, Rolla snatches 
the child and makes a sensational escape 
with it, getting mortally wounded in the 
process. This scene was the melodramatic 
highpoint of the drama, and the bur- 
lesques did not fail to play it up. Col- 
lins’ synopsis advertising his last scene 
reads in part: “APPALLING SITUATION OF 
ROLLA OVFR THE CHASM! As it is a regular 
jump, it is quite right to describe it as 
some daring feat got over. Rolla winged 
in his flight, has a good run for it. Pro- 
posals for a dance. Rolla cannot go to 
the ball, the ball having gone to him.” 
Buckingham, in his synopsis, advertises: 
“The baby in a pickle, but preserved 
by Rolla—Pizarro lays a trap, but 
doesn’t find the trap pays, since his vic- 
tim escapes by the trapeze in a THRILLING 
SAUT DE RIVIERE.” 
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He presents the child to Cora and 
dies. The Peruvians attack again, but 
both forces decide to settle the issue by 
single combat between Alonzo and 
Pizarro. Pizarro is about to win when 
Elvira suddenly appears in the dress in 
which Pizarro had first met her. He is 
thunderstruck when he sees her, giving 
Alonzo the opportunity to defeat him. 
The play ends as the Peruvians’ joy of 
final victory is postponed for a funeral 
procession following Rolla’s body, with 
the singing of a dirge by the Priests as 
Alonzo and Cora “kneel on either side 
of [the bier], and kiss RoLLA’s hands in 
silent agony’”—a finale which in itself 
contains unintended farcical elements. 

Buckingham concludes his burlesque 
by having a breathless Rolla appear 
with the child: 

I’m rather late, but thought it an improvement, 
To try a slight rolla-en-tando movement; 

But now, lest it should chance to be mislaid, 
“Cora, per Parcels Company, prepaid,” 


I wrapped it up, lest I should chance to chip it, 
It kicked the paper so, I thought ‘twould rip it, 


everyone then singing the finale to the 
air of the “Excursion Train Gallop.” 
Collins follows the original play more 
closely, Rolla dying “grotesquely” to 
the words of “make room, I really don’t 
see why / I shouldn’t very comfortably 
die.” A solemn procession follows, ac- 
companied by an “Irish howl,” and 
then Pizarro and Alonzo “fight gro- 
tesquely.” Rolla finally rises, saying that 
he can not stand this any longer, and 
ends the burlesque by inviting the au- 
dience’s applause. 


II 


Speaking of periods in which the ma- 
jor arts are negligible, Gilbert Seldes 
advances, as one of the “propositions” in 
The Seven Lively Arts, the following: 
“Except in a period when the major arts 
flourish with exceptional vigor, the live- 
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ly arts are likely to be the most intel- 
higent phenomena of their day.” It is 
true that the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century was not such a period: 
both poetry and fiction flourished in 
England. The major art of drama, how- 
ever, was well-nigh defunct during the 
same period. Little wonder, then, that 
cruder theatrical entertainments  dis- 
played great vitality. 

Their “intelligence,” unfortunately, 
is open to question. At the same time, 


their power to gratify popular tastes for 
spectacle, melodrama, and sentimen- 
tality; their cognition of the depravity 
of such tastes, and their ability to trav- 
esty them—these helped in bringing 
about a renaissance in the drama. They 
are, thus, a part of the roots of modern 
drama. Their study also unveils a per- 
haps sympathetic picture of the stage 
during a period which is generally con- 
sidered to have been the dark age of 
the theatre. 


The Playwright’s ‘Truth 


... | sometimes fall to thinking whether it befits a theologian, a philosopher, 
and such people of exquisite and exact conscience and prudence, to write 


history. How can they stake their fidelity on the fidelity of an ordinary person? 
How be responsible for the thoughts of persons unknown and give their con- 
jectures as coin of the realm? Of complicated actions that happen in their pres- 
ence they would refuse to give testimony if placed under oath by a judge; and 
they know no man so intimately that they would undertake to answer fully for 
his intentions. I consider it less hazardous to write of things past than present, 
inasmuch as the writer has only to give an account of a borrowed truth. 


—Montaigne, Of the Power of the Imagination 
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NOTES ON LIGHTING DESIGN FOR 
THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


DAVID L. THAYER 


The staging of Shakespeare’s plays on 
a more or less fanciful reproduction of 
an Elizabethan stage is one facet of the 
reaction to the scenically over burdened 
staging of the late igth century. 
Sparked by the productions of William 
Poel and his successors, such productions 
have become increasingly popular 
among semi-professional and education- 
al theatre groups. 


Most of the attempted reconstructions 
of the Elizabethan public playhouse 
agree in certain particulars—a platform 
stage which thrusts the actor into the 
midst of the audience, an enclosing 
structure of some sort behind the stage 
platform, enclosed or semi-enclosed act- 
ing spaces both on the platform level 
and aloft, a roof supported by pillars 
covering all or part of the stage, and 


entryways opening onto rudimentary 
side stages separated from the main 
portion of the platform by the pillars. 
Often the same general layout of play- 
ing areas is used without attempting to 
reproduce the appearance of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. 


David L. Thayer is Lighting Instructor at the 
State University of Iowa, The present paper 
is based primarily upon his experience as 
lighting designer for the Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival at Ashland. The notes and suggestions 
stem from observations made under produc- 
tion conditions and are offered as elements of 
an appropriate and practical approach to light- 
ing the Elizabethan stage. 


Properties and scenery on such a stage 
are usually kept to a minimum, but too 
often elaborate lighting effects are 
rationalized with the statement that 
Shakespeare would have seized upon 
any device which would make his work 
more dramatically effective. Without 
doubt the supposition is correct, but it 
cannot be used to justify the intrusion 
of sensational theatrical effects into 
modern productions of his plays. The 
lighting designer who accepts such a 
rationalization generally conceives of 
the Elizabethan stage as a variation of 
the so-called space stage on which slow 
or sudden blackouts may punctuate the 
action and shafts of light pick out the 
actor and mold him in saturated color. 
In contrast to this view, it is the author’s 
belief that a simplified style of lighting 
which conforms to the spirit, if not the 
actualities of Elizabethan staging will 
prove most This is not an 
academic demand for authenticity or 
even for a minimum of lighting effects. 
Rather, it is a recognition that if the 
advantages to be gained by the use of 
the Elizabethan stage are to be fully 
realized, lighting effects must not be 
allowed to assume the distracting role 
previously played by the now banished 
scenery. It remains then to give detailed 
consideration to those techniques which 
will be effective and those which will 


effective. 
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not. For convenience, lighting tech- 
niques and problems pertaining to the 
Elizabethan stage will be discussed in 
four categories: Visibility and Darkness, 
The Stage Space, Reality, and The- 
atrical Effects. 


VISIBILITY AND DARKNESS 


The first obligation of the lighting de- 
signer is to make the actors clearly 
visible. It is easy for a man who has 
watched a play through repeated re- 
hearsals to see more than is possible for 
someone unfamiliar with the produc- 
tion, and there is a tendency, especially 
in the tragedies, to obscure productions 
in light of low intensity or in excessive 
contrast between highlights and 
shadows. Generally, contrasts of actors 
to stage and the stage to its sutround- 
ings affect the audience’s ability to see 
at least as much as does absolute in- 
tensity.1 The relatively neutral dark 
facade of most working reproductions of 
Elizabethan stages aids in maintaining 
actor-background contrast, but it is still 
desirable to keep as much spill light 
from the walls as possible and to forego 
effect lighting on the set itself. 

On the other hand, high contrast 
lighting (low key lighting) applied to 
the actor’s person is wrong to the degree 
to which it obscures the actor’s face or 
destroys in any measure his ability to 
communicate. Night scenes present 
particular problems in this regard, 


1 Average light levels must generally be 
higher for open-air theaters (35 to 64 foot- 
candles at Ashland) than for enclosed ones 
since the stage must be made to appear bright 
by contrast with the star-sprinkled sky and the 
audience seating area illuminated by moon- 
light, street lights or reflections of city lights 
from the clouds. Because the ambient light 
may change from night to night, it is impossi- 
ble to set light levels and expect them to be 
satisfactory throughout the run of a_ play. 
Effects which were satisfactory on moon-less 
nights may be completely ineffectual later in 
the month. Especially is this true of blackouts 
and scenes depending on actual darkness for 
effect. 
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especially scenes of mistaken identity. 
However, through careful blocking and 
costuming, even important night scenes 
such as the wounding of Cassio and 
death of Roderigo may be played in 
relatively full light if appropriate con- 
ventions have been established. In 
Elizabethan times, property lights were 
introduced into the performances not 
as sources of illumination but as an 
indication that the scene took place in 
the dark.? Naive as the convention may 
seem, it is still the basis for indicating 
darkness in television and motion 
picture lighting and is highly acceptable 
when used on stage. 

It is generally desirable to heighten 
the darkness suggested by property light 
sources by dimming the overall light 
level slightly in all stage areas to reduce 
visual acuity, but it is not necessary to 
obscure the performers. Blue or other 
“night-colored” light is an inappropriate 
concession to “realism.” The use of 
property sources and reduced intensity 
is often sufficient, especially in the 
comedies, but it may be advantageous at 
times to dim further the unused 
portions of the stage to achieve a murky 
quality by contrast with the more 
brightly lighted playing areas. The 
masking effect of darkness has numer- 
ous uses on stage, and may be used 
without concern for realistic motivation. 
Thus Richard may lurk in the dark be- 
fore accosting Anne on her way to bury 
the murdered King Henry, and Buck- 
ingham, after his trial for treason, may 
be escorted to his death in the Tower 
through an area of increasing gloom 
until his form is barely seen as he 
leaves the stage. 

2Light sources appropriate to the person- 
ages and locale were used— torches for courtiers 
and tombs, lanterns for working people and 
the clergy, altar lights in churches, lamps in 
prisons. William J. Lawrence, The Elizabethan 
Playhouse and Other Studies, Second Series 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923), 
PP. 1, 4- 
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Although the basic use of property 
lights should be to indicate darkness, 
they may often motivate an increase of 
intensity in previously unused portions 
of the stage by synchronizing the in- 
crease to the movement of the property 
light. It is neither necessary nor desir- 
able, however, to attempt to follow the 
motivating source about the stage with 
a brightening of the stage lights. If fol- 
low spots are used, they cannot fail to 
call attention to their theatricality since 
the eye is quick to catch any movement 
of light on stage. If, on the other hand, 
the area lights are used to follow the 
action, they will either telegraph moves 
by the actor or must be brought up 
after the actor enters the new area. The 
first weakens the importance of the 
move, the second breaks the visual con- 
tinuity of the scene. 

It is not necessary, however, to moti- 
vate all light changes. On a stage on 
which “place” is not limited by the 
architectural features, the lighted area 
defines the space in which the action 
takes place. If the space expands (to 
accommodate additional characters or 
as the characters separate), the light 
area can expand also without realistic 
motivation for the change. 


Tue STAGE SPACE 

The use of light to model the stage 
and reinforce its three-dimensional 
qualities is the first level of lighting de- 
sign, and manipulation of light to 
model the actor is well known. Even 
more important is the use of light to 
model the total stage composition. The 
Elizabethan stage depends in part for its 
effectiveness on staging in depth, unlike 
the proscenium stage where staging has 
a tendency to be two-dimensional. Most 
theatres, however, find it necessary to 
seat the majority of the audience facing 
the stage so that except from the side 
seats the third dimension is minimized. 
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By consciously emphasizing the depth 
dimension, modern lighting technique 
can help recreate for a present day 
audience, albeit in a different idiom, 
the impact felt by the Elizabethans. 


person recedes much more _per- 
ceptibly by stepping into a darkened 
area than by moving many feet up- 
stage, and similarly by grading the in- 
tensity and color from front to back 
the stage may be made to appear much 
deeper than its physical dimensions. 
Moves downstage through such a 
gradient will appear more rapid and 
forceful because a move of a few feet 
downstage brings the actor into prom- 
inence disproportionate to the dis- 
tance moved. The grading of light from 
dark near the facade to bright on the 
forestage further strengthens the down- 
stage position by de-emphasizing areas 
in the background. On those occasions 
when the important action of a scene 
must be played upstage, it may be 
found necessary to reduce drastically the 
intensity on forestage characters in 
order to shift attention to the main 
action. 

The shaping of the stage by light is 
not limited to  three-dimensional ef- 
fects. In Henry VI, Part 3, Henry com- 
ments on the misery of war as revealed 
by a father who has killed his son and 
a son who has killed his father. The 
desolation felt by Henry, the father, 
and the son is underscored by isolating 
each one in a lighted area on the other- 
wise darkened stage. The alternation of 
lines and the similar lighting treatment 
of each area gives a unity to persons 
otherwise alone with their grief. 


The preceding example must not be 
taken as a cue for the usual lighting 
treatment. If the lighting designer uses 
pools of light in which the actors play, 
character relationships tend to become 
indistinct. For changing relationships to 
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be clearly perceived by the audience the 
actors must at all times relate to a fixed 
field—the stage itself. When this re- 
lationship to a permanent background 
is not maintained, as is the case when 
actors are lighted in a void, it becomes 
difficult to assess accurately height above 
the stage, distances up or downstage or 
the rapidity of movements in any di- 
rection. The true space stage is totally 
inartistic in this regard and is certainly 
to be avoided on the Elizabethan stage. 


A similar situation occurs when the 
inner stages are used with the interven- 
ing platform in darkness. The result is, 
in effect, a small proscenium stage sepa- 
rated from the audience by twenty-five 
or thirty feet of darkened platform. 
Action tends to look suspended in dark- 
ness, especially when the upper stage is 
used alone. A low intensity residual 
light on the stage proper reduces the 
isolation of the playing area and makes 
transition to succeeding scenes less 
abrupt. 

One of the most often cited char- 
acteristics of Elizabethan staging is the 
continuous flow of action afforded by 
the multiple playing areas and the lack 
of distinctive scenery. The alternation 
of scenes has been compared to the flow 
of scene to scene in motion pictures, 
and transitions analogous to “fades” 
and “lap dissolves” can be effected by 
lighting manipulations. Just as these 
devices are used in films to signal tran- 
sitions in time and place and to control 
pace, the director and lighting designer 
may make use of light to emphasize (or 
de-emphasize) scene shifts and the pace 
established by the actors. 

In the syntax of lighting, a blackout, 
whether fast or slow, indicates a definite 
ending. If it is followed by a fade-in, it 
may signal a major transition in time 
or place. Seldom is such a device de- 
sirable in Shakespeare’s plays since, in 
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spite of their episodic nature and loose 
handling of time and place, they gen- 
erally represent a smooth flow of action 
from start to finish. As examples of 
exceptions, the sixteen year lapse of 
time in The Winter’s Tale and the 
transition from the pomp of the Ve- 
netian court to Othello’s rough outpost 
on Cyprus may be made symbolically by 
a momentary fadeout. A fast blackout 
used for shock effect is especially damag- 
ing to the flow of action, and the actors 
will be forced to re-establish for the 
audience the pace which was broken 
by its use. Because of the finality of the 
blackout, it makes an excellent device 
for closing the production, and if it has 
not been used before, there will be no 
blurring of the ending. For tragedies it 
drops a merciful curtain over the de- 
parting dead. 

Scenes may be made to dissolve into 
one another if they are blocked so that 
a scene enters one portion of the stage 
while the preceding scene is still exiting 
and dialogue may be made almost con- 
tinuous from scene to scene. By dim- 
ming the lights on the exiting scene 
and simultaneously bringing up the 
light on the entering one, lighting can 
help to shift the focus from episode to 
episode and stage area to stage area. 
Further, even a slight darkening of the 
side stages can greatly increase the ap- 
parent pace of entrances made through 
them to the brightly lighted main stage 
and thus aid the rapid alternation of 
scenes. Extreme light changes should 
be avoided between scenes since they 
are perceived by the audience as breaks 
in the action and serve only to point up 
unnecessarily the shift from scene to 
scene. 


REALITY 
Realistic stage lighting is primarily 
concerned with clues to locale and time, 
but in addition we may include at- 
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tempts to recreate the actual viewing 
conditions of the Elizabethans by light- 
ing stage and audience alike. Shakes- 
peare’s dramas can be highly exciting 
when acted by sunlight. A tremendous 
empathic bond is established with the 
actors on the stage—the same bond 
claimed for performances everywhere 
until the design of lighting equipment 
made it possible to darken the house 
and so focus attention on the stage. 
The separation of actor and audience 
is made just as definite by the darkened 
house contrasted by the brightly lighted 
platform as it is by the much belabored 
proscenium arch, but it does not fol- 
low that it is possible to recapture the 
feeling of intimacy simply by leaving 
on the house lights. The differences, 
however slight, of color, direction, in- 
tensity and mobility between house 
lights and the stage lights are immedi- 
ately felt by the audience and a barrier 
established. Attempts by the author at 


recreating the viewing conditions of 
the Elizabethans with artificial illumi- 
nation have shown not only this dividing 
effect of the light but in addition, that 
persons watching with house lights on 
became aware of other audience mem- 


bers and tended to be self-conscious, 
whereas persons watching by daylight 
were relatively unaffected by their 
neighbors. It is suggested that the sun 
is accepted as an unavoidable part of 
the situation while the house lights are 


8 Afternoon rehearsals at Ashland have al- 
ways been remarkably well attended by both 
children and adults who brave the often broil- 
ing sun to watch the productions with evident 
enjoyment. An experimental matinee of Troilus 
and Cressida during the 1958 season drew 
nearly as many persons as did the regular 
evening performances, and, in spite of the un- 
interrupted three hour playing time, was en- 
thusiastically received. It is doubtful whether 
all of Shakespeare’s plays would fare equally 
well by daylight, but the reception accorded 
one of the weaker plays gives one more evidence 
that elaborate lighting effects are not required 
to make the plays palatable for modern audi- 
ences. 
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known to be part of the theatrical trap- 
pings of the production and are not 
accepted.‘ 

Light must be real in the sense that 
it must be acceptable to the audience as. 
being appropriate. This reality is vastly 
different from the use of light for na- 
turalistic effect since that which is be- 
lievable may be far from that which 
would be natural for the situation. On 
the other hand, it is equally undesirable 
to treat the plays as belonging to a fan- 
tastic never-never land. Certainly for 
the tragedies, histories, and “bitter com- 
edies” a fantasy style of lighting is in- 
appropriate. Its use in the comedies can 
be debated on the basis of the particular 
production, but it will generally be 
found ill advised. Although the presen- 
tational style of staging permits great 
deviation from the natural, errors in 
the theatrical use of light will be re- 
jected by the audience to an even great- 
er extent than is true in more “realistic” 
styles. 

One error may be averted if it is re- 
membered that it is the actor’s occu- 
pancy of a stage space rather than its 
scenic investiture which gives it a some- 
what specific locale. There is no in- 
herent connection between a particular 
stage area and a locale called for in the 
play, and it is wrong to use properties 
or light qualities in an area which will 
give the area a symbolic attachment with 
a situation or locale after the action has 
passed on. 

There is often a temptation on the 
part of illusion-conscious designers to 


4It is interesting to note that the strongest 
opposition to leaving the houselights on did 
not come from the audience but from the 
actors. The objections were from two sources— 
many actors maintained that they could not 
act when confronted with an audience they 
could see, while others, loyal to their college 
lighting instructors, could see only a negation 
of the method by which modern lighting must 
be carried out. Significantly, these objections 
were not heard after the afternoon performance 
of Troilus and Cressida. 
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add a sky cyclorama behind the inner 
below and sometimes behind the inner 
above for exterior scenes. The location 
of the sky relative to the non-represen- 
tational platform stage is properly above 
and downstage of the playing area 
rather than behind it. The “elements 
which clip us round about” become an 
extremely immediate factor unifying 
actor and audience if they are indicated 
as covering them both but have quite 
an opposite effect if shown upstage in 
a patch of sky seen as though through 
a window. More basic is the objection 
that the representation of a_ realistic 
sky in a non-realistic setting is wholly 
inconsistent. 

Particular qualities of daylight, moon- 
light or artificial light may be indicated 
by the play although not absolutely 
called for. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
may seem to require a lush, romantic 
moonlight, while Romeo and Juliet and 
Othello may suggest the blazing Med- 
iterranean sun. In these cases, it is gen- 
erally best to shift the lighting for the 
entire play rather than for individual 
scenes. Variations in color and overall 
intensity occurring within the play 
should usually be rather minor and 
certainly should never include “realistic” 
moonlight in one scene with no attempt 
at realism in the following scenes. 


‘THEATRICAL EFFECTS 

Although strikingly beautiful com- 
positions can be achieved, the Eliza- 
bethan stage is not suitable for spectacle 
which depends on settings or lighting. 
The pageantry and beauty of the pro- 
duction must come from the blocking, 
properties and costumes, all associated 
with the actor, rather than from scenic 
backgrounds. The _ lighting 
must be willing to destroy any lighting 
effect, no matter how superficially ef- 
fective, if it detracts in any way from 
concentration on the actor. 


director 
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When carefully planned, moderately 
saturated colored light may be used to 
enhance the richness of the costumes 
and the modeling of the actor.’ Colored 
light may adversely affect the ability of 
the audience to see, however, because 
contrasts may be altered and because 
some colors are more tiring to the eyes 
than others. 

Shakespeare made extensive use of 
meteorological disturbances to parallel 
violent physical or emotional action. 
Thus Lear is driven into the raging 
storm as his torments mount, and _pre- 
ceding Caesar’s murder there are both 
natural and = supernatural upheavals. 
The lighting treatment for storms in 
general is similar to that for night, 
with the addition of a stylized thunder 
from tympani. It is usually prudent to 
forego any form of lightening flash as 
an unconvincing and unnecessary at- 
tempt at realism. 

Closely related to the underscoring of 
plot incidents by nature is the arbitrary 
use of light to emphasize emotionally 
charged stage action. Examples might 
be a sudden blackout at the blinding of 
Gloucester or the rending of Cinna. 
Such devices are certain to be distracting 
and may place undue emphasis on rela- 
tively minor plot incidents. 


Unnatural beings are closely allied in 
our minds to darkness. In lighting them, 
it must be remembered that to the aver- 


age person living in the time of Eliza- 
beth unnatural beings were very real. 
There is never any question in the plays 
of the actuality of any of the visitants, 
and they cannot be successfully staged as 
flitting shadows or bits of light. Eliza- 
bethans made a distinction between be- 
ings with greater than human power 


5 Sufficient mixing of light must be possible, 
however, to make the stage a homogeneous area 
without sharp breaks for one color to another, 
a particularly difficult problem in the areas up- 
stage of the pillars supporting the roof. 
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and those with less. Ghosts are less than 
human. The awesomeness of a ghost 
can far better be conveyed to an audi- 
ence through the terrified reactions of 
the viewers than through any amount of 
lighting trickery. Carefully placed 
shadows can heighten the action, but 
spotlights which follow the ghost across 
the battlements cannot help but betray 
their falseness. Banquo is terrible be- 
cause he appears to Macbeth in the 
brightly lighted banquet hall, not be- 
cause a colored glow emanates from him 
or because he slinks in darkness. 


Apparitions differ from ghosts in that 
they are not the shades of departed per- 
sons but are otherworldly visitants sent 
to deliver messages. Thus Macbeth is 
shown visions which prophesy the man- 
ner of his downfall and Katherine in 
her retreat at Kimbolton sees a vision 
in which she is assured of coming glory. 
In neither case does the presence of the 


apparitions inspire terror in the be- 
holder. The lighting treatment should 
be similar to that used for ghosts ex- 
cept that in the latter example shadows 
should not encroach too closely on the 
Queen. 
Witches, 


on the other hand, have 
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greater than human power and might 
be distinguished by manifestations of 
these powers in colored light, fire, smoke 
and thunder. Here again it is best, how- 
ever, to allow the reactions of the be- 
holders to convey the aura of the super- 
natural with only incidental reinforce- 
ment from the lighting. The appear- 
ance of the Macbeth witches should be 
dynamic, such as results from a frenzied 
sweep onto the stage from various en- 
trances, rather than a passive, unexcit- 
ing appearance from a blackout, and 
the group should later dissolve into the 
air as the witches separate and disap- 
pear into the darkened entryways to 
the stage. 

These notes on lighting design for 
the Elizabethan stage cannot be con- 
sidered exhaustive, but they should sug- 
gest a point of view to be followed in 
the solution of problems as they arise. 
It must always be remembered that each 
production is different and requires an 
unique treatment depending on the play 
and the interpretation given to it. If 
the light is appropriate both to the stag- 
ing method and the play, it can con- 
tribute immeasurably to an_ exciting 
production which retains the forceful- 
ness of the Elizabethan stage. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I. 

Nothing is usually as distressing as 
having to report on the last months of 
one season and the summer's tentative 
gestures toward a new season. The pres- 
ent report is no exception and is made 
somewhat more dour than usual _per- 
haps by the reflection, not my own 
alone but Brooks Atkinson’s, that the 
season of 1958-59 was not one of the 
best of recent years. As Mr. Atkinson 
noted, Broadway still operates in the 
red, although there has been some sta- 
tistical improvement in the figures that 
suggest that one production out of four, 
rather than the usual one in six, scored 
some sort of success. If small comfort is 
to be accepted, we could also observe 
that Broadway productions have _in- 
creased in number over recent figures of 
60 nine seasons ago and 66 six seasons 
ago; there were 71 during the past sea- 
son. But there isn’t much point in play- 
ing the numbers game with the Broad- 
way theatre; let the investors do that, 
as indeed they must if there is to be 
any professional—that is, commercial— 
theatre at all. If there is any valid dis- 
satisfaction with the season, it must be 
reckoned in terms of the plays that de- 
served to succeed but didn’t (even with 
good notices, as in the case of Rashomon 
and Norman Corwin’s The Rivalry) and 
those that didn’t deserve great success 
but won it, although I shall not be so 
churlish as to mention the latter. And 
still more discomforting is the simple 
fact that there were probably no more 
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than five non-musical entries that had 
any claim to distinction or even semi- 
artistic significance. A new season is 
aborning at this writing without any- 
thing having occurred in midtown Man- 
hattan to rejoice the heart. 


For comfort we are likely to turn to 
that indeterminate area known as “Off- 
Broadway,” a blend of professional and 
amateur effort which has by now reached 
very respectable proportions, has_ re- 
vealed augmented vitality, and has even 
been dignified recently with a generous 
anthology of seven plays published by 
Random House, The Off-Broadway The- 
atre, edited by Richard Cordell and 
Lowell Matson, with an excellent gen- 
eral introduction and informative pref- 
aces to the individual plays. (Bennett 
Cerf and Donald Klopfer and their Ran- 
dom House associates, indeed, continue 
to put us in their debt with the many 
individual volumes they have been pub- 
lishing in attractive formats. It is really 
important to have on hand the texts of 
such recent plays as Requiem for a Nun, 
The Disenchanted, The Cold Wind and 
the Warm, The Pleasure of His Com- 
pany, and Sunrise in Campobello before 
the state of our drama can be assessed 
by all but a small number of first- 
nighters. And occasionally there is the 
gratification of coming across some 
lovely writing, as in Behrman’s endear- 
ing, if none-too-sturdy, play The Cold 
Wind and the Warm.) But to return to 
the off-Broadway scene is to find oneself 
in an ambiguous and ambivalent situ- 
ation. Last season off-Broadway produc- 
tion accounted for 76 plays, about 50 of 
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which were new plays. But in the face 
of rising costs, which accounted for a 
million dollars, most of the productions 
ran up deficits aggregating about 
$800,000. In view of the smallness of the 
auditoriums, the number of patrons was 
considerably smaller than the number of 
productions would lead one to believe. 
And in view of the limitation of facili- 
ties, if not of talent too, many of the 
best-intentioned productions were poorly 
staged and acted. It is a matter of some 
moment, for example, when we have to 
wait for the off-Broadway theatre to in- 
troduce New Yorkers to O’Casey’s bril- 
liant comedy Cockadoodle-Dandy only 
to get a lumpish presentation. 


Finally, let it be said, if strictly in the 
bosom of the family, that many of the 
new plays, of both native and foreign 


origin, could have been cheerfully 
missed. A number of these may well 
have provided good finger-exercises for 
student-directors and designers, but 
when we go to an off-Broadway theatre 
as an alternative to visiting the Sahara 
of Broadway we do not go there for the 
purpose of helping neophytes to catch 
up on their studying. It is not surprising 
at all that the public should have 
thronged instead to see an authoritative 
production of A Raisin in the Sun at 
Broadway's exacting prices. A new play 
that represents current reality effectively 
is rarely neglected, proving over and 
over again the centuries-old axiom that 
the theatre should hold up a mirror to 
its age. And once more Random House 
puts us in its debt, for the published 
script of A Raisin in the Sun shows Miss 
Hansberry’s New York Drama Critics’ 
prize play to be all mirror. In the last 
dozen pages of text, for example, there 
isn’t a single line of literary distinction. 
Yet the conclusion reads very well as 
drama, since it exhibits human beings 
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in credible circumstances making neces- 
sary decisions. On the two occasions 
when off-Broadway presented efficient 
and vigorous revivals of The Crucible 
and Miller’s adaptation of The Enemy 
of the People there was also no problem 
of finding public support. Nor was there 
any lack of it for Quintero’s Circle-in- 
the-Square revival of Our Town, two- 
thirds of which is virtually all mirror 
and the last part of which lets even fan- 
tasy reflect reality. 

There can be no doubt of course that 
off-Broadway enterprises need, and fre- 
quently deserve, public support; local 
subsidy especially, for which reason we 
can only applaud the efforts of the New 
York City Center and, most recently, of 
New York City’s Hudson Celebration 
Theatre-in-the-Park, both admirably 
managed by the most energetic of the 
theatre’s friends, Miss Jean Dalrymple. 
Yet my enthusiasm is tempered by the 
reflection that all but one or two of our 
off-Broadway enterprises, collectively 
about ten years old by now, have not 
yet given conclusive evidence of signifi- 
cant creativity. To associate their labors, 
as some enthusiasts do, with those of 
the little theatre organizations of the 
past, such as the Thédtre Libre, or even 
the Provincetown Players, the Washing- 
ton Square Players or a few of our 
regional theatre groups, is extravagant. 
The off-Broadway theatres have not 
been developing any particular kind of 
theatre, expressing any particular idea 
or ideal, or introducing American writers 
whose works point in some significant 
direction. It is hardly possible to take 
issue with Brooks Atkinson’s recent 
opinion that, as a whole, off-Broadway 
primarily supplements Broadway, and 
that “unlike the insurgent theatres of 
previous periods, it is not changing 
artistic points of view. It does not chal- 
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lenge the habits or tastes of the com- 
mercial theatre.” Which does not, how- 
ever, reduce its legitimate claims to fill- 
ing the gap left by our lack of repertory 
theatres, and to giving a second chance 
to plays that did not succeed on Broad- 
way, such as Summer and Smoke, The 
Iceman Cometh and, more recently, 
Mayer’s The Children of Darkness. This 
is a great deal to be thankful for, espe- 
cially when one reflects that the off- 
Broadway producers are living in a 
world in which neither playwriting nor 
stagecraft is experiencing any significant 
new ferment. The stalemate, which has 
not brought progress in either poetic 
or realistic drama, is attributable to the 
spirit of the age rather than to any per- 
verse philistinism in Greenwich Village. 


The importance of “Off-Broadway” 
and of related enterprises outside the 
metropolis, including the American 
Shakespeare Festival in Connecticut and 
the outdoor pageant-play or “symphonic 
drama” ventures of Paul Green and Ker- 
mit Hunter, becomes particularly notice- 
able during the lull that occurs in Broad- 
way production between the middle of 
April and the middle of September. A 
glance at this period of relative quies- 
cence makes this entirely plain. 


II. 


The dearth in professional production 
was indeed marked this year. It was a 
busy time for musical entertainment and 
for virtually nothing else on Broadway 
or in directly Broadway-inspired produc- 
tion, which would include the musical 
tent shows of the summer circuit and 
such a special spectacle as the Jones 
Beach production of The Song of Nor- 
way, which everybody agreed was sim- 
ply resplendent. The amount of effici- 
ency and virtuosity displayed in such an 
enterprise is simply staggering, and the 
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compliments meted out in the press to 
the impresarios Guy Lombardo and 
Leonard Ruskin, to the scene designer 
George Jenkins, and to Brenda Lewis 
and John Reardon in a cast of more 
than 150 performers are wholly deserved. 
If operetta still has theatrical life in 
it, Guy Lombardo and his associates 
are prepared to supply it, weather and 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses per- 
mitting. And if there is still an oppor- 
tunity to astonish eye and ear, with no 
questions of relevancy or point being 
incontinently raised, we shall find that 
opportunity amply exploited in the loud 
and vigorous musical Destry Rides 
Again, reincarnated as a Broadway musi- 
cal after nearly three decades of flicker- 
ing existence in a novel and in four 
successive films. And to be sure nobody 
was going to be so rude as to complain 
against a musicalized version for which 
Michael Kidd staged the action with his 
practiced choreographer’s eye for move- 
ment, for which Harold Rome ground 
out the music, with Dolores Gray belt- 
ing it out in her capacity as the queen of 
“Last Chance Saloon” in the explosive 
town of “Bottleneck,” the badmen’s 
paradise. Breathes there a traveling sales- 
man or expense-acvount executive with 
soul so harsh that he wouldn’t buy a 
couple of pieces of printed cardboard 
from a ticket-scalixer? And breathes there 
a critic outside the perverse offices of 
the New Republic or the New Yorker 
magazine who would dare complain 
aloud that comedy had been scanted in 
favor of ear-splitting as well as eye-open- 
ing redundancies? Where all this leaves 
dramatic art was hardly a relevant ques- 
tion to this mammoth musical’s myriad 
patrons. Rare indeed is the place or time 
that treats art as generously as it treats 
contemporary Kitsch. The Romans al- 
ready knew that when Terence was com- 
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plaining that “the people’s thoughts 
were preoccupied by a _ rope-dancer.” 
There are plenty of rope-dancers—or 
whip-crackers and whip-dancers—in Des- 
try Rides Again. 

There are of course unsuccessful musi- 
cal offerings on Broadway as well as 
successful ones, and this happens more 
often than not when the producers can- 
not find the excuse and the funds for 
mass-saturating the Times Square area, 
even though no producer is above try- 
ing. Among the conspicuous failures, 
there was the musicalization of Pride 
and Prejudice, unimpressively retitled 
First Impressions, and unevenly cast 
despite the use of Polly Bergen’s and 
Hermione Gingold’s services. But the 
average of success is usually higher in 
the case of musicals than in the case of 
the less decorative dramas of our stage, 
and I say, without much apology, that 
I am not disturbed that this should be 
so. At least this illegitimate child of the 
theatre doesn’t suffer from the pernici- 
ous anemia that seems to affect scripts 
in which some highminded author has 
tried to do some usually jejune think- 
ing. (Why the merest effort to think 
enervates the playwright I don’t know 
and dare not surmise.) In any case, 
Broadway wound up its faltering season 
with a characteristic burst of energy 
when it unleashed Gypsy. 


Basing the book on the memoirs of 
Gypsy Rose Lee, Arthur Laurents 
fashioned a fuller and richer book than 
is usual on the Main Stem. If the music 
and lyrics of Jule Styne and Stephen 
Sondheim were on the whole unre- 
markable, the production directed by 
Jerome Robbins (another of our choeog- 
raphers recently turned stage director) 
made the most of the opportunities 
offorded by the story material. If that 
material, though very ably handled by 
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Arthur Laurents, is not exactly entranc- 
ing, there is drama at its core, which is 
more than we can usually say for the 
species of entertainment that passes for 
a musical. The dramatized memories 
revolve around a woman’s frantic desire 
to realize her stage ambitions through 
her daughters at all costs. The circum- 
stances are seedy and are, in time, made 
dimmer by the depression in showbusi- 
ness during the 1930’s. The woman’s 
ambitions are crude and her will-power 
greatly exceeds the power of her intel- 
lect or the grace of her sensibility. She 
is really quite a monster. But there is a 
curious authenticity about the proceed- 
ings, and Gypsy is one of the few ven- 
tures into musical naturalism that has 
been more or less consistently offered 
on the American stage. Authenticity in- 
deed does not prevent the action from 
becoming desultory and the emotional 
drive redundant. But if we do not lose 
patience with the woman’s low-grade 
sensibility and repetitious insistence on 
success, the details add up to a compell- 
ing awareness of a milieu and a study 
of character. And the musical arrives at 
a powerful climactic scene in which the 
embittered woman, on being told off by 
one of her daughters, acts out her 
dreams of showbusiness success with 
stunning power. And since the woman 
is played by the inimitable dynamo of 
the musical stage, the one and only 
Ethel Merman, the performance of this 
scene in which she occupies the stage 
alone, is simply breath-taking. It is worth 
waiting for Miss Merman’s climax. 
Gypsy, which invites disappointment 
with bumbling obviousness in the first 
act, stands out in retrospect as unex- 
pectedly impressive work. It is char- 
acter-drama combined with a showbusi- 
ness chronicle, with raw bits of Ameri- 
cana and, lastly, a remarkably funny 
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burlesque of Burlesque in which three 
veterans of striptease introduce one of 
the daughters to the bizarre secrets of 
their trade. For all its unevenness, Gypsy 
has an emphatic originality quite brac- 
ing in the second act provided one has 
not been numbed by the first. Yet it 
does not follow of course that musicals 
must be loud enough to topple Radio 
City, and it is altogether possible to get 
more mileage with less gas if there is 
some real wit in the proceedings. Appar- 
ently the Phoenix Theatre’s Once upon 
a Mattress offers some proof for this side 
of the argument if usually reliable 
sources may be credited; unfortunately 
I have been unable to see the produc- 
tion, although I am distressed by a 
Variety report that it cost about $100,000 
to mount this off-Broadway musical en- 
tertainment. 


What there has been on view in New 
York without benefit of music has been 
distinctly more favorable to the off- 
Broadway than the Broadway stage since 
mid-April. Most deserving of notice was 
the Circle-in-the-Square production of 
Our Town that won unqualified en- 
dorsement from nearly every quarter. 
The production made it once more 
evident that Thornton Wilder’s play is 
an American classic in a vital rather 
than an antiquarian sense of the term. 
It is also a classic of the ‘theatre the- 
atrical” because of an extremely shrewd 
combination of the colloquial and the 
poetic, and of the commonplace and the 
exotic. But it is too late in the day to 
have to say anything about the merits 
of the play which have been evident so 
long. I might merely add in a small voice 
that I have been somewhat less enrap- 
tured with Our Town than most persons 
who have ventured public comment on 
what appears to have become a sacro- 
sanct in our theatre which the author's 
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intelligence and rich sense of humor 
must find rather amusing. For me the 
triumph of manner is more convincing 
than the triumph of matter in Our 
Town. I was therefore all the more im- 
pressed with John Beal’s performance as 
the Narrator and with the entire “arena” 
production; I had not expected to find 
myself quite so gratified by the play as 
a whole, and I must confess that I had 
not expected so sensitive and yet so 
forthright a treatment. Jose Quintero 
gave the play a unifying atmosphere that 
the original production in the thirties 
had lacked for me because of the seem- 
ing archness or arty naiveté of the 
“Chinese” staging devices. At Circle-in- 
the-Square, the play was spared bouncy 
performance or bucolic heartiness in the 
first two acts, and this helped to link 
Wilder’s three acts atmospherically. Our 
Town seems to be a play that nearly 
everyone can produce, and nearly every- 
body does. But it takes real artists such 
as the mature John Beal and the still 
youngish Quintero to make consistent 
art rather than art mixed with pabulum 
out of this familiar work. 


Off-Broadway also did well by a new 
author, Bernard Evslin, whose play The 
Geranium Hat, a tour-de-force of clever 
invention and some very bright writing, 
I am at a loss to describe but am pleased 
to have seen because he seemed to have 
an original way of saying something— 
whatever it was. And other plays bad 
enough to be spared identification were 
exotically bad below Times Square 
whereas equally bad Broadway plays, 
including one by a Nobel Prize winning 
novelist, were just conventionally bad. 
And no virtuoso performance of the en- 
tire season on Broadway, with the ex- 
ception of Gielgud’s memorable Shake- 


speare readings, could come within hail- 
ing distance of the young actor Hal 
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Holbrook’s one-man show Mark Twain 
Tonight with which he expects to go 
on tour again. His attainments as an 
impersonator were altogether remarka- 
ble. It was possible to take genuine, if 
not untiring, pleasure in his story-telling 
and in his cleverly paced rendering of 
Mark Twain quips such as “I was born 
modest, but it wore off,” and “Be re- 
spectful to your superiors—if you have 
any.” Nor could one withhold gratitude 
to the Second Avenue producers who 
call themselves “Early Stagers” for offer- 
ing a twin bill consisting of Lady Greg- 
ory’s miniscule masterpiece The Work- 
house Ward and Synge’s devastating folk- 
drama The Well of the Saints, in which 
the actor playing the blind beggar, 
Stuart Germain, was effective enough 
to preserve some of the bleak vision of 
this work, which prefers blindness to see- 
ing the world as it really is. Not exactly 
calculated to entrance playgoers with 
the wonted Celtic charm expected from 
Synge and his successors, The Well of the 
Saints is not often encountered on the 
stage. 


Hil. 


Only in one instance did the uptown 
theatre arrest attention without benefit 
of an orchestra, and both the box-office 
results and the newspaper reviews were 
not such as to gladden the heart of any 
producer. The occasion was the two- 
character play Kataki by Shimon Win- 
celberg which was originally a well re- 
garded television play. If expansion for 
full-length Broadway presentation 
caused the play to wear thin, this drama 
of conflicting emotions in a wartime 
situation when an American flyer and a 
Japanese soldier find themselves living 
together on an otherwise deserted island 
was nevertheless fundamentally valid 
and moving. A special difficulty was in- 
troduced into the work by the presumed 
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inability of the Jananese soldier to un- 
derstand English, but the role was 
played with remarkable pantomimic 
virtuosity by Sessue Hayakawa. The lat- 
ter gave an unflagging rendition of emo- 
tion ranging from hatred to compassion, 
and from feral alertness to tragic nobili- 
ty when he killed himself in the tradi- 
tional manner at the approach of an 
American landing party. The American 
soldier, a crash-landed member of the 
air-force, played with somewhat stereo- 
typed naiveté by Ben Piazza, was an ex-. 
cellent foil for Hayakawa, and Alan 
Schneider’s stage direction extracted all 
the values that seemed both apparent 
and latent in the play. Here indeed was 
a perfect illustration of an important 
problem: Kataki belonged on the off- 
Broadway stage, where it could have sur- 
vived for months instead of being com- 
pelled to close within a week. How could 
it be otherwise when a_two-character 
drama, with only one English-speaking 
actor, conveys a depressing viewpoint 
with little opportunity for variety and 
yet is expected to fill a thousand-seat 
playhouse night after night. I sometimes 
wonder whether Ibsen could have met 
the Broadway success-test, and my doubts 
are not without foundation; Ibsen’s last 
success on Broadway, a modest one at 
that, occurred nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago—in 1935, to be precise, when 
Alla Nazimova offered her production 
of Ghosts. 

With Broadway having nothing else to 
offer at the close of the season we may 
move on to the new American Shake- 
speare Festival productions, which are 
in most respects an extension of Broad- 
way. They often exhibit its best and 
worst features, the worst being un- 
doubtedly an apparently chronic inabil- 
ity to do much with Shakespeare’s lyric- 
ism. This was particularly evident in 
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the Festival’s opening production of 
Romeo and Juliet which lost many gori- 
ous passages of the text, including the 
Queen Mab speech. The production in- 
terested me more than it did many of 
my colleagues, and I was grateful for 
many details in Jack Landau’s produc- 
tion, though distinctly not for the color- 
less and mechanical scenic investiture 
now so much in fashion and so con- 
fusedly believed to be both modernistic 
and Elizabethan. I am indeed convinced 
that the time is not too distant when 
we are going to scrap these barren plat- 
form styles of staging Shakespeare, which 
are all right for a Coriolanus but all 
wrong for plays they are apparently 
bound to deprive of poetic and romantic 
atmosphere. And all I hope is that when 
we return to more decorative settings we 
don’t swing too far in the Victorian 
direction, as is likely to be the case when 
a reaction sets in. Only great perform- 
ances and magical lighting can make us 
overlook the drab décor and blank con- 
structivist settings for plays that are only 
half-alive and only passably interesting 
without their poetry. 


Poetry is decidedly what the lovely 
Inga Swenson brought to the Stratford, 
Connecticut, Romeo and Juliet, al- 
though more through her personal radi- 
ance than through a mastery of the 
language of her part—a mastery made 
all the more difficult by the residual 
euphuism of many a line of dialogue. 
Poetry is decidedly what Richard Eas- 
ton’s Romeo did not have, although he 
had nearly every other quality—an 
appropriate youthfulness, naiveté, and 
impulsiveness, and a convincing sense of 
desperation. But injustice to Jack Lan- 
dau’s Romeo and Juliet was almost in- 
evitable on the part of those who missed 
the poetry of the play, as well as from 
a smaller, in my opinion less sensitive, 
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contingent that missed excitement in 
the production because the action was 
slowed up by the speaking. For it is 
most unjust to say that no respect was 
shown to the poetry; the respect was 
there, but the lack of experience and 
perhaps also a lack of afflatus resulted 
in an unfortunate clutter of lines and 
a considerable loss of music. 


By contrast, the Festival succeeded en- 
tirely with its Merry Wives of Windsor, 
staged by John Houseman and Jack 
Landau as a tireless romp which did be- 
come somewhat tiresome but less_be- 
cause of any fault in the production, 
other than some signs of straining at 
the seams, than because of the character 
of the play itself. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor contains gusty and vivid farce, 
but is also pretty much of a potboiler. 
Its Falstaff is a dolt by comparison with 
the Falstaff of the Henry IV histories. 
It is indeed one of the singular merits 
of the Connecticut production that this 
fact was barely perceptible in Larry 
Gates’s impersonation of the fat knight. 
The Gates Falstaff possessed more vi- 
tality, variety, and even pathos than I 
had thought the role contained, and 
much of the success of the production 
came from this impressive performance 
as well as from the briskness of the stag- 
ing. Fortunately, too, the production 
was graced by other contributions. The 
Mistress Quickly of the production, Sada 
Thompson, contributed her pertness, her 
ability to hurl a speech into the audience 
with a fine zest, and, above all, her 
youthful loveliness and charm. Morris 
Carnovsky created a Doctor Caius to 
the making of whom Mr. Carnovsky 
brought something like genius even 
when it seemed somewhat like labor, 
too. And Hiram Sherman’s Ford _be- 
came the most delightful jealous hus- 
band I have ever encountered on the 
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English-speaking stage. Shakespeare’s 
farce, in truth, falters long before the 
end, but the Connecticut production did 
not flag, and both the scenery by Will 
Steven Armstrong and the costumes by 
Motley enriched the play no less than 
the performances did. It became evident 
once more that the American Shake- 
speare Festival, like the Joseph Papp 
New York City park productions, comes 
to terms with Shakespeare’s lightness or 
energy more readily than with his ro- 
mantic spirit or depth. 


During the hot weather, to conclude, 
New York City also entertained itself 
with other robustious efforts, the most 
lively one being a revival of the seventy- 
five-year-old chestnut The Drunkard, 
by W. H. Smith and “A Gentleman” 
(sic). Broadly spoofed, with newly con- 
posed lyrics and music, this off-Broad- 
way production offered plenty of gaiety 
to those who are wont to feel gay on 
these occasions, as I emphatically am 
not. But then I fear I am the sort of 
person who wouldn’t have enjoyed bait- 
ing bears or Bedlam in the days of 
Merrie England either. My own pref- 
erence was incorrigibly for a revival of 
Getting Married adeptly staged by Philip 
Burton at the Provincetown Playhouse 
with a first-rate non-star cast headed by 
Bram Nossen as the Bishop with a mar- 
riageable daughter and Norman Barrs 
as his celibate and otherwise also 
frighteningly consistent chaplain. An ex- 
cellent article on Getting Married by 
William Sharp appeared in ETJ as 
recently as the May issue. I have nothing 
to add to it except to say to Mr. Sharp 
that his wish that the dramatic worth 
of that play were recognized by pro- 
ducers was fulfilled, albeit on a limited 
scale, by the enterprising Mr. Norman 
Roland who presented this production. 

Moreover, the Getting Married re- 
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vival was part of a small Shaw festival 
on historic Macdougal Street, and the 
day may not be too remote when our 
summers will have a Shaw as well as 
Shakespeare festival. It is difficult to 
think of anything that would be more 
delightful unless Richard Wilbur could 
be prevailed upon to translate more of 
Moliére after his eminently successful 
translation of The Misanthrope. It can- 
not be said, however, that the other 
Shavian offerings at the Provincetown 
were particularly rewarding, even 
though the performances were more 
than acceptable. The one-acter Over- 
ruled is a rather arid little comedy, al- 
though the production made it plain 
that here was a short entertainment that 
amateurs might consider (it is plain 
that Shaw himself intended it for no 
other purpose), and Buoyant Billions, 
Shaw’s last full-length play, to which 
Overruled served as a_ curtain-raiser, 
proved to be only moderately entertain- 
ing. It meandered rather unconscionably 
between London and a jungle clearing 
in Panama in search of a sounder rea- 
son and a better life than Western man 
has been capable of achieving in spite 
of Shaw’s perfect willingness to render 
assistance. Although well supplied with 
oddments of wit and wisdom, although 
pleasingly voluble in each of its four 
weakly related acts, Buoyant Billions 
is more improvisation than play; it is a 
thing of shreds and patches cut from 
the Shavian bolt. 


Shaw apologized for this piece, written 
at the age of gg, calling it in his preface 
to the published text “trivial” and “the 
best I can do in my dotage.” But it is, 
of course, less trivial than most serious 
plays made public in an average New 
York or London season; and Shaw’s 
dotage would grace many another man’s 
youth. One had to be grateful therefore 
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for an opportunity to see a well staged 
Buoyant Billions even if one could 
hardly go into rhapsodies about so in- 
choate and casual a Shavian reprise. It 
was also apparent from the spirited 
performances of the youthful William 
Whitman and Patricia Falkenhain in 
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this play as in the work of these and 
other performers in Getting Married 
that if we ever get around to a Shaw 
festival there will be no dearth of 
players to do him full justice. Would 
that Shakespeare could be served so well 
and so easily—or O’Casey. 


Few May Qualify 

A true classic, as I should like to hear it defined, is an author who has en- 
riched the human mind, increased its treasure, and caused it to advance a step; 
who has discovered some more and not equivocal truth, or revealed some eternal 
passion in that heart where all seemed known and discovered; who has expressed 
his thought, observation, or invention, in no matter what form, only provided 
it be broad and great, refined and sensible, sane and beautiful in itself; who has 
spoken to all in his own peculiar style, a style which is found to be also that of the 
whole world, a style new without neologism, new and old, easily contemporary 


with all time. 


—Sainte-Beuve, What is a Classic? 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1960 

Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to members of 
the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitution. 
Any twenty-five members may supplement these nominations by petitioning the 
Executive Secretary within thirty days of the publication of the slate (30 October, 
1959). 

REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The Nominating Committee for 1960, consisting of Arnold S. Gillette (Chair- 
man), Sister Mary Angelita, B.V.M., Henry B. Williams, Eleanor Chase York, 
met with Edward C. Cole and Kenneth L. Graham in Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 29, 1958, to nominate officers for 1960. The following slate was selected: 


For President Samuel Selden, University of California at Los Angeles 
For First Vice-President Norman Philbrick, Stanford University 
Dr. Marjorie L. Dycke, High School of 

Performing Arts, New York City 


For Board of Directors (1960-1962): 
Therese Marie Cuny, Academy of Our Lady, Chicago 
Harry E. Davis, University of North Carolina 
Theodore Hatlen, Santa Barbara College 
Paul Kozelka, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Francis W. Sidlauskas, Boston University 


(The slate for the 1961 Nominating Committee appeared in the May 1959 
issue of EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL.) 


With the appearance of this issue, the present editor will end his connection 
with the Educational Theatre Journal. O. G. Brockett, at present an Associate 
Editor, will edit the December issue, and at the Washington Convention his 
status as editor will be formalized. The Journal could not be trusted to more 
expert and intelligent hands. 

During the six years that the present editor has been connected with the 
Journal, he has read many a manuscript, written and received many a letter. 
It cannot be said that a majority of any of these was of great or enduring im- 
portance, but the sum total of all has been an education to the editor that could 
not have been achieved otherwise. For this he is grateful to the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association. 

His gratitude extends particularly to those who have been members of his 
staff during the three years that have been the tenure of his editorship. Without 
them, especially the Associate Editors (Lenyth S. Brockett and O. G. Brockett) 
and the editors of the News and Books in Review sections (David S. Hawes; 
Walter H. Walters and Hugh W. Gillis), his position would have been untenable. 
The editor also wishes to give special thanks to John Gassner, whose continued 
contribution of an analysis of the Broadway scene has been a feature of each 
issue. 


As editor, to all, “Farewell.” 
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Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


THEATRE U.S.A. 1668 TO 1957. By 
Barnard Hewitt. Illustrated. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959; pp. xi+528. 
$9.95 (also text edition $7.50). 


This volume, by a man known in the 
educational theatre as an outstanding 
scholar and practicing artist, tells, 
through contemporay accounts, the story 
of the historical development of theatre 
in America. Approximately three-quar- 
ters of the book consists of source ma- 
terial and the remainder of commentary 
and continuity. The emphasis is not on 
what Professor Hewitt has to say about 
the American theatre, but on what 
others have had to say. We have here 
the immediate, the eye-witness account, 
the playgoer’s reaction instead of the 
cool, rational, objectivity of history and 
the perspective of time. Of the few other 
books which have used this method none 
has made more than a token attempt to 
provide continuity, none has carried the 
account as far as 1957, and none in- 
cludes more than half as much source 
material on the American theatre. Most 
of the approximately two-hundred se- 
lections from contemporary newspapers, 
magazines, and books quoted by Profes- 
sor Hewitt are not readily available else- 
where; although eighteen had previously 
appeared in Moses and Brown’s The 
American Theatre as Seen by its Critics, 
five in A. M. Nagler’s Sources of The- 
atrical History, portions of several in 
Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage, 
and a few others in the collected reviews 
of individual drama critics. 

The selections are arranged chronolog- 
ically and deal with important plays, 


persons, theatres, and theatrical events 
which have been chosen for inclusion be- 
cause they deal with the historically sig- 
nificant, the artistically or commercially 
successful, or the especially colorful. A 
majority of the selections are reviews of 
performances, however there are also se- 
lections on such subjects as the starring 
system, Daly’s methods of directing, 
Steele MacKaye’s elevator stage, and the 
Iroquois Theatre fire. While most of the 
recent material deals with Broadway 
productions, several selections on the 
theatre off-Broadway are included. Com- 
pared with other books on the American 
theatre from its beginning, Theatre 
U.S.A. contains more information on 
the theatre since 1900, with approx- 
imately half of the book devoted to the 
twentieth century. 


As Professor Hewitt points out, his 
book is not a chronological history; its 
purpose is somewhat different from that 
of the usual history of the theatre. While 
the commentary which serves as a bridge 
from one selection to another is in some 
instances truly interpretative, so little of 
the text is devoted to comment by the 
author that elucidation, discussion of 
trends, and developmental continuity 
are necessarily kept to a minimum. 
While this spareness of critical comment, 
together with the tendency of the au- 
thors of some selections toward short- 
sightedness and prejudice, is apt to give 
the uninitiated reader a more distorted 
(but by no means a less colorful) picture 
of the theatre than would be expected 
from a regular history, it may enhance 
its value as a text for college and uni- 
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versity courses in the history of the 
American theatre and its drama where 
the instructor’s lectures usually consist 
in part of the interpretation and critical 
evaluation which is lacking here. I feel 
that Professor Hewitt has made a wise 
choice in not including more commen- 
tary at the expense of contemporary ac- 
counts. 

The book is interspersed with eighty- 
seven illustrations of actors, theatres, 
and scenes from productions; and the in- 
dex is preceded by appendices which 
provide bibliographical and _biograph- 
ical data on the selections and their 
authors and a select bibliography for 
further reading. Students of American 
theatre history will find Theatre U.S.A. 
to be one of the most useful books pub- 
lished on their subject. 

THEODORE J. SHANK 
University of California at Davis 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS: THE AR- 
GUMENT. By Gerald F. Else. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1957; Pp. xvit+670. $11.00. 


Do not be put off by the size and over- 
whelming detail of this book. It is a very 
useful and very important book. No 
one, not even a Greek scholar, is likely 
to sit down to read it straight through, 
but anyone concerned with the basic 
problems of play analysis will come back 
to it again and again for the interpreta- 
tion of particular points. Each paragraph 
of the famous essay is given a new trans- 
lation and a careful analysis. Sometimes 
to see what Aristotle originally intended 
points up how much we have added 
meanings to the old phrases over the 
years; sometimes the phrases are sud- 
denly clarified. 


Professor Else in his Preface suggests 
a program of reading his most impor- 
tant new conclusions. He finds that in 
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the context of Aristotle’s thought, 
mimesis or imitation does not refer to 
a copying of life but to the creative proc- 
ess. “What the poet ‘makes’ then, is not 
the actuality of events but their logical 
structure, their meaning.” Again the 
six “parts” of tragedy are discussed “as 
moments in the art and process of com- 
position rather than parts of the poem.” 
By this light, catharsis is a feature of 
the structure of tragedy, more than an 
effect on the spectator, and the famous 
phrase in the definition of tragedy is 
translated as “carrying to completion, 
through a course of events involving 
pity and fear, the purification of those 
painful or fatal acts which have that 
quality.” The purification, then, is part 
of the process by which the poet trans- 
forms pain into beauty. 


Here again is the exciting idea, al- 
ready published in 1945, that when 
Aeschylus added a “second actor’’ he 
was really making a company of three, 
since the author, who played the leading 
parts himself, was not called an “‘answer- 
er” or actor. Then when Sophocles 
added the “third actor” he did not in- 
crease the size of the company but let 
an actor take over the roles he himself 
would have played. I found equally en- 
lightening the discussion of the nature 
of the tragic hero with a tragic flaw— 
the hamartia as ignorance, conscious or 
unconscious, and the question of 
whether the recognition arouses more 
pity if the ignorance is of general prin- 
ciples or of particulars. 


The serious student, once he discovers 
how unscientific and misleading are the 
gratuitous slurs of Korzybski—that is, 
when he realizes that Aristotle is “non- 
Aristotelian”—will want to know the 
original context of the basic terms that 
are indispensable for any communica- 
tion about theatre today. He will find 
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that context richly explored in this 
book. 
GrorGE R. KERNODLE 
University of Arkansas 


THE ASTOR PLACE RIOT. By Rich- 
ard Moody. Bloomington; Indiana 
University Press, 1958; pp. 243. $5.00. 


In America Takes the Stage Richard 
Moody furnished a panoramic study of 
popular American drama; in the hand- 
some volume under review he focuses 
on one single infamous episode whose 
comprehensive study has been long over- 
due: the bloodiest riot in theatre his- 
tory. 

The riot at the fashionable Astor 
Place Opera House on the night of May 
10, 1849—the Astor Place Riot—caused 
about two hundred casualties. The an- 
tagonists whose rivalry and disputes oc- 
casioned the riot were two popular 
actors: ‘William Charles Macready, a 
haughty English blueblood, and Edwin 
Forrest, a hot-tempered, self-made idol 
of the masses. After surveying other the- 
atrical riots, Mr. Moody concentrates 
on these two stars, whose relationship 
broke into bitter open dispute when 
Forrest, at the Edinburgh Theatre Royal, 
publicly hissed Macready’s Hamlet. 

The high point of the book, is, of 
course, the detailed story of the New 
York riot. Narrated with considerable 
dramatic flair, this account makes the 
old bloody happenings come vividly 
alive. A map of Astor Place and vicinity 
helps us follow descriptions of police 
and troop deployments, and movements 
and activities of the rock-throwing B’hoys 
(the pro-Forrest Bowery toughs, led by 
the notorious Ned Buntline) who at- 
tempted to storm the theatre. After end- 
less delays the troops arrived; stoned, 
they were finally given the first begged- 
for but then reluctantly executed orders 
to shoot at their fellow citizens. 
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Inside, Macready tried to act Mac- 
beth while identifying rioters in the au- 
dience to police, who rushed them out 
amid cheers by the Macready supporters. 
The noise of hammering at the building 
and doors grew and became deafening; 
missiles kept crashing through the 
boarded windows; most of the audience 
were huddling in the lobby, unable to 
leave the house. But Macready refused 
to stop his performance: “I have con- 
sented to do this thing—to place myself 
here, and whatever the consequence, I 
must go through with it.” He was forced 
to race through the last two acts, how- 
ever, and then had to effect an igno- 
minious escape. 

The aftermath of the story is anti- 
climactic and somewhat drawn out. But 
the significance and the causes of the 
riot are discussed all too briefly, al- 
though Mr. Moody preprints many per- 
tinent newspaper commentaries. The ul- 
timate blame for the tragedy rests only 
in part on Macready’s arrogance and 
Forrest’s temper. Newspaper incitement, 
managerial greed, official incompetence 
and spinelessness—all these contributed 
their share. Perhaps the most important 
basic cause—and one that might profit- 
ably have been examined more thor- 
oughly—was the social undercurrent of 
antagonism between the cosmopolitan 
aristocrats and “the Unwashed,” as 
George Templeton Strong habitually 
called the “true-blue” rank and file, who 
regarded the dispute as a struggle be- 
tween native democracy and British 
tyranny. 

Because of Mr. Moody’s skillful use 
of the revealing diaries, Macready 
emerges as a rounded and complex fig- 
ure. By contrast, Forrest appears two- 
dimensional and somewhat shadowy. 
There are good illustrations of both 
actors in their famous roles, of the the- 
atre, the riot, and of Ned Buntline. The 
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documentation is unobtrusively placed 
at the end of the book. A serious flaw, 
however, is the absence of an index—an 
inexcusable omission in a solid and en- 
tertaining source book that is likely to 


' be the definitive work on the subject. 


Myron MATLAW 
Hunter College 


PLAY WITHIN A PLAY. By Robert J. 
Nelson. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958; pp. xiiit+182. $4.00. 


Few books on drama since Francis Fer- 
gusson’s Idea of a Theater have de- 
manded serious consideration. There 
can hardly be any doubt, however, that 
Play Within a Play is one of those few. 
It combines clarity of expression, fa- 
miliarity with the best modern literary 
criticism, and penetrating analysis. It 
is also the first serious response to Fer- 
gusson’s major work. Both books at- 
tempt “to isolate a given dramatist’s 
controlling conception of the theatre, 
and secondarily, to trace major move- 
ments of western literature as they have 
been reflected in the theatre.” How- 
ever, Robert Nelson does not accept Fer- 
gusson’s basic idea “that not only in its 
origins but in its essence the play is a 
ritual.”” This idea seems to him what 
Fergusson himself calls a “partial per- 
spective,” one which does not take into 
account many of the complex and _par- 
adoxical relationships between reality 
and illusion so fundamental to drama. 


Nelson’s approach is instead based on 
the seminal insight that “the form of 
the play within a play . . . often defines, 
as it were, the play within which it 
occurs.” Through the play within a 
play, the dramatist shows or implies his 
ideas about the form and social func- 
tion of theatre in his time. He also in- 
dicates the audience responses to the- 
atre he recognizes as possible in his so- 
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ciety. His “idea of a theatre” is his con- 
ception of how he, as a dramatist, can 
and should act in his society. 

Thus, by examining the device of the 
play within a play as it occurs in the 
plays of eleven “masters” (mostly 
French), Nelson draws important con- 
clusions about each master’s conception 
of his art. In Shakespeare, for example, 
he discovers a conception of the “play 
as a mirror.” In staging his play for 
Claudius, Hamlet is acting to explore a 
given reality asin a mirror. He hopes in 
this way to learn how to cope with that 
reality. For Moliere “the natural speaks 
through the conventional:” Toinette in 
Le Malade Imaginaire uses the ruse and 
mask of a quack physician to overcome 
the stubborn pretensions of Argon. This 
is a world in which the play is conceived 
as a “mask.” The view of reality em- 
bodied by the form of the play within 
a play in our own century is considered 
in the work of Pirandello, Sartre, and 
Anouilh, who hold conceptions of the 
play as life, lie, and maze. 

Nelson’s method is not without its 
limitations. Whereas Fergusson sets up 
an ideal of drama as ritual against which 
he judges key plays, Nelson provides no 
standard for evaluation. When he judges 
a play at all, he judges it almost en- 
tirely by how well it comes up to its 
own conception of drama. He rarely 
seems to do more than interpret the 
plays he deals with. While interpreta- 
tion is certainly an essential part of the 
critic’s job, some readers may feel that 
it is not the whole job. They may feel 
with reason that criticism requires eval- 
uation as well as interpretation. From 
one point of view, therefore, this study 
will seem limited in comparison with 
Fergusson’s. The author’s provincialism 
(as he admits, there is an excessive em- 
phasis on French drama) may aggravate 
this situation by leaving the impression 
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that he feels such middling playwrights 
as Dumas, Sartre, and Anouilh are as 
great artists in their own way as Shake- 
speare or Moliere. Be this as it may, 
however, one cannot read Play Within a 
Play without sensing that it provides a 
significant perspective on Fergusson’s 
criticism and that it is a major contribu- 
tion to dramatic criticism in its own 
right. 

IRVING DEER 

Ellendale State Normal College, 

North Dakota 


IRONY IN THE DRAMA: AN ESSAY 
ON IMPERSONATION, SHOCK, 
AND CATHARSIS. By Robert Boies 
Sharpe. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959; pp. 
*xv+222. $5.00. 


In the final chapter of his book Jrony 
in the Drama, Sharpe states that “the 
center of the play... is irony,” which 
is projected to the audience by means of 
“the actor’s impersonation.” Given the 
definition of irony as “a feeling accom- 
panying the simultaneous perception of 
two or more contrasting or contradictory 
levels of truth,” it is of interest to dis- 
cover how the author defends his some- 
what unusual position. Some indication 
of the process is to be found in the au- 
thor’s statement of purpose: to discuss 
impersonation in its relation to drama 
and irony, and to develop critical con- 
cepts applicable to all Western drama. 


It is, however, with the sub-title: “An 
Essay on Impersonation, Shock and 
Catharsis,” that the author is primarily 
concerned and it is with the first term, 
impersonation, that the argument be- 
gins. Here the traditional critic receives 
his first surprise, since Mr. Sharpe’s use 
of the term is rather far-reaching. To 
him, “drama is impersonation . . . the 
actor’s playing of a role,” or more 
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simply, “drama is acting.” To support 
this definition, the author calls upon 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Sidney Howard, and 
finally Hardin Craig, who has expanded 
this concept of drama as impersonation 
to include action and dialogue. To this 
Mr. Sharpe adds a new element: the 
stage, and thus drama is defined not only 
as “impersonation, acting and dialogue,” 
but as “a piece of stage acting”; a defini- 
tion which is difficult to accept since 
it places the emphasis on physical pro- 
duction rather than the manuscript, 
which is the source of that production; 
on character, rather than plot or or- 
ganizing principle; on acting, rather 
than idea. 

Having developed the thesis that im- 
personation is “the beating heart” of 
drama, Mr. Sharpe proceeds to establish 
the equivalence of impersonation and 
irony by pointing out that the actor 
not only pretends to be something which 
the audience knows he is not; but fre- 
quently, as a character, is mistaken for 
something he is not, and if disguise is 
used, appears to be someone whom he is 
not. Thus since drama is impersona- 
tion, and since impersonation or char- 
acter is involved in irony, Mr. Sharpe 
argues that not only can new insights be 
gained by studying character in terms of 
irony, but the whole of drama can be 
better understood by these insights. 

It is in the last phase of the sub-title, 
that of studying shock and catharsis in 
terms of irony, that Mr. Sharpe makes 
his most interesting contribution. Here 
the various kinds of horror or shock 
(particularly those shock techniques 
which reveal ‘“‘the beast behind the angel 
in man”), used from the time of the 
Greeks to the present, are reviewed as 
irony. And it is here that he notes the 
manner in which shock builds up ten- 
sions which lead to the climax of all 
irony, that of the cathartic paradox, 
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which in tragedy, reveals “the hero 
beaten but triumphant, dying but en- 
tering an immortal life.” 

Distinguished by an admirable clarity, 
Mr. Sharpe’s arguments are lucid and 
easy to follow. And in his analysis of 
shock in relation to catharsis, he was 
provided one more excellent tool with 
which to probe the “mystery” of drama. 
But whether he has demonstrated satis- 
factorily that irony is “the center of the 
play” is still an open question. 

RutH H. McKENZIE 
San Jose State College, California 


THE THEATRE OF BERTOLT 
BRECHT. By John Willett. New 
York: New Directions, 1959; pp. 272. 
$8.00. 


This book is unusual in its organiza- 
tion. Following a table of contents, a list 
of illustrations (236!) and a brief intro- 
duction, Willett presents the reader with 


a “Short Chronology of Productions and 
Publications” immediately followed by 
a forty page “Analysis of Plays.” Plac- 
ing this information so early in the book 
allows one to get the broad sweep of 
Brecht in all his manifold literary ac- 
complishments and simultaneously, by 
providing bibliographical data, the au- 
thor is free in the body of the book from 
the necessity of constant repetition. 
Following the synopses, the largest 
portion of the book considers the “Eight 
Aspects”: The Subject Matter, The Lan- 
guage, Theatrical Influences, The Music, 
Theatrical Practice, The Theory, Pol- 
itics, and The English Aspect. Each part 
manifests a scholarship that is as judi- 
cious as it is clear. Consider Willett’s 
grace and clarity when, in his chapter 
on language, he discusses Brecht’s in- 
spirations: 
Brecht’s German does lie surprisingly close to 


us. Its English models—Kipling, Tin-pan 
Alley, Dr. Waley, the great Elizabethans, and 
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even the common-or-garden thriller—its oc- 
casional hint of Whitman, its relation to the 
common continental, classical and _ Biblical 
heritage: all combine to make a strong bond 
such as we seldom feel with more turgid Ger- 
man writers. And the very un-smooth clarity at 
which Brecht aimed, though it is much more 
remarkable in German, is not an uncommon 
quality in our language too. 


For the production-minded the chap- 
ter on theatrical practice is the most 
concise exposition of the way Brecht’s 
theatre operates outside of a thorough 
perusal of a Brechtian Modellbuch or a 
visit to Brecht’s East Berlin Deutsches 
Theater. Brecht’s rehearsal techniques 
are described as well as the how and 
why of the Epic Theatre (known in 
America in sporadic college productions, 
the Living Newspaper of the Depression, 
Piscator’s Dramatic Workshop in New 
York and the San Francisco Workshop’s 
production of “Mother Courage’). If 
this book succeeds in stimulating direc- 
tors to attempt Epic Theatre it will un- 
doubtedly have justified itself. 


But this is not only a book to stim- 
ulate directors; anyone curious to learn 
about the most controversial European 
playwright in this century, other than 
perhaps G. B. Shaw, will find here a 
wealth of mental stimulation. For in- 
stance, the chapter on politics elucidates 
Brecht’s political inclinations far better 
than do Brecht’s sometimes contradic- 
tory statements on the subject. Willett 
points out that for three decades Brecht, 
the Marxist, followed methods which 
led him away from official Marxist 
aesthetics. 

If Brecht’s politics make him suspect in the West, 
his literary originality gets him a hearing; if his 
aesthetics seem shaky in the East, his political 
reputation gets him the benefit of the doubt. 
None of the Russian “Left” artists except per- 
haps Mayakovsky had the same chance to 
establish both a literary and a political position; 
and because Brecht combined his Marxism with 
the modern Western experience of new aesthetic 
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forms he worked out a language that conveys 
something to East and West alike. In this lies 
a hope for all art, not just for the theatre. 


Between chapters there are poems and 
speeches from Brecht, all happily tied in 
with the text. In the final section of 
the book, called ‘Technicalities,’ are 
found the notes to each chapter, a very 
full bibliography, including films and 
recordings, available music, and a sat- 
isfactory index. 

This reviewer has seen performances 
of Brecht in Munich and Frankfurt 
during the past year, and if one may 
judge from audience reaction (always 
enthusiastic) and from the critical dis- 
cussions which followed in the German 
newspapers, it may be safe to submit 
that Brecht’s influence will pervade the- 
atric thinking for years to come. Cer- 
tainly Willett’s book does not supply all 
of the answers and is complete only in- 
sofar as the historical perspective per- 
mits, but its meatiness will suffice for 
some time, and its author has done the 
theatre a great service. 

JosepH W. YOouNG 
Special Services, USAREUR 


CAMUS. By Germaine Bree. New Jer- 
sey: Rutgers University Press, 1959; 
pp. viit+275. 
In examining the works of any man, 

a critic usually atempts either to per- 

suade that reader who doesn’t know the 

man under consideration that he ought 
to, or to persuade that reader who does, 
that some careful examination is in or- 
der if one is to understand or appre- 
ciate the man in question correctly. Since 
the two ends demand different knowledge 
on the part of the reader it is hard to do 
both at once, and most critics, Miss Bree 
included, settle for one. 

If you do not know Camus’ work and 
come to Miss Bree’s book to discover 
whether you want to, you will probably 
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be disappointed. If you know something 
of him, however, you will probably dis- 
cover from Miss Bree a good deal more. 
Even if you disagree with her, you can’t 
help but learn something about the 
center of the man’s work, and for this 
she should be attended to. 

Basically, though never blatantly so, 
she is concerned in seeing Camus as 
something a good deal more than the 
nihilist he is often considered to be. Her 
reading suggests Camus’ concern with 
more positive values, with the “radiant 
sun of life” as well as the “black sun of 
death.” My own reading of Camus is too 
limited to allow any total evaluation 
of her attempt, but admitting such lim- 
itations, it seems convincing. 

I am really only suspicious of it (and 
even here somewhat tentatively) in con- 
nection with his plays. Her reading of 
Caligula and Le Malentendu are both 
provocative and enlightening, but in both 
cases they tend to shift the center of the 
plays for me. Because of her fear of see- 
ing them as basically more negative in 
their value than positive, she gives more 
admiration to Cherea’s position in 
Caligula, for example, and less accept- 
ance of Martha’s final statement in Le 
Malentendu, than I think Camus does. 


I do not doubt that in searching for 
that ‘“unexhaustible sun,” the “real 
source of joy, love and light that escapes 
injustice” Camus has come to believe 
that he has found a center that allows 
him to move “beyond nihilism.” I am 
also convinced that Miss Bree’s case for 
his attempt is a very good one. But in 
the plays (I wonder also about the 
Myth of Sisyphus) I think such a con- 
ception stretches them out of shape. 

I don’t think one does turn away from 
Caligula in the course of that play as 
Miss Bree suggests. Camus doesn’t finally 
damn Caligula’s inhuman logic, nor 
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does he champion, in any way, the in- 
sipid kind of compromise that is the life 
for Cherea. It may be impossible to live 
with Caligula’s absolutes, but it is cer- 
tainly a distasteful business to live with- 
out them as does Cherea. His sun of life 
is hardly “radiant.” And if Martha’s po- 
sition in Le Malentendu is not the final 
one defended by Camus, one is left with 
Miss Bree, unable to find any other. One 
is not comfortably persuaded to a more 
positive answer by Miss Bree’s unillum- 
inating remark that such meaning as 
would satisfy her is “obscure and hard 
to find.” 


Miss Bree wants a good deal more 
from Camus than I ever suspected was 
there, but it is possible that my own 
eyes have been illumined only by the 
black side of Camus’ sun and not by 
the other. 

WILLIAM SHARP 
University of California at Riverside 


DRAMA OF THE GROUP. By P. J. 
Norrish. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958; pp. ix+171. $4.75. 


Professor Norrish’s aim here is an ob- 
jective analysis and interpretation of 
content rather than a subjective presen- 
tation of Jules Romain’s art. Since 
most of the research on Romains has 
been done by close friends, this ap- 
proach is most welcome. 


Ever since the word “]’unanimisme” 
first appeared in print, probably in 
April 1905 in the review Le Penseur, it 
has aroused much interest. Romains 
used the term to describe the literary 
portrayal of collective movements and 
feelings. Though the form of unanimism 
has really never remained completely 
fixed and uninfluenced by outside forces, 
the works concerned here are consistent 
in manner and contain major ideas 
which can be examined together. 
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The first poem published by Romains 
was “La Ville Consciente.” Norrish feels 
that here the author emerges as an ex- 
ponent of a psychological art which pri- 
marily analyzes groups. The short story, 
Le Rassemblement deals with the total 
personality of a small crowd. Le Bourg 
Régénéré presents a rough idea for the 
creation of groups. But in La Vie Unan- 
ime (1908) Romains has the first com- 
plete expression of unanimism in which 
its concept is founded on a collective 
theory and social ideal. 

Norrish also considers unanimism in 
relation to earlier ideas of sociology as 
well as of literature. Durkheim, Hugo, 
Baudelaire, Zola and Verhaeren are 
among those shown to be relevant. And 
as the author continues his examination 
of the drama of the group in detail, the 
reader soon learns that in the plays of 
Romains and in his other works there is 
a growing emphasis on the practical ap- 
plication of the ideal unanimist way of 
life. 

By virtue of its treatment, the Drama 
of the Group reveals possibilities inher- 
ent in a great variety of literary themes, 
to say nothing of the theatre itself. It 
is a real contribution to the history of 
social art. Students of socio-drama, psy- 
chodrama, and the group process will 
find this volume an excellent source of 
background material. 

ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles City College 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE AM- 
ATEUR THEATRE. By Peter Cotes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1957; Pp- xxiv+424. $12.50. 

Mr. Cotes, who is a well-known Eng- 
lish theatrical and television director, 
has assembled in this comprehensive 
handbook a series of chapters written by 
himself and other British theatre work- 
ers which deal with most of the varied 
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problems encountered in the amateur 
theatre in such an elementary fashion 
that only the reader who is entirely un- 
acquainted with theatre practices will 
find much information which is not al- 
ready known to him. While there is ex- 
cellent advice in several chapters, the 
material has been covered at greater 
length and more effectively for Amer- 
ican purposes in similar books by Amer- 
ican writers. Subjects not quite so usual 
for this kind of handbook are discussed 
in contributions by Felicity Gray on 
“Dances in Plays,” by Eric Maschwitz, 
the musical comedy librettist, on “The 
Amateur Musical Theatre” and by Bar- 
bara Smoker on “Shaw and the Am- 
ateur.”’ 

Perhaps the sections of greatest in- 
terest to American readers are those con- 
cerned with particularly British aspects 
of the amateur theatre movement. One 
is surprised to learn of the many little 
theatre organizations which are ev- 


idently flourishing in the British Isles. 


In a chapter titled “Organizations 
Which Aid Amateurs,” all of these 
groups are described in detail and their 
various services summarized. Among 
these activities are lending libraries, the- 
atre publications, playwriting competi- 
tions, drama courses, and the sponsoring 
of one-act play festivals. 


Two final chapters will interest those 
American readers who are curious about 
the little theatre movement in other 
English speaking countries. “Amateur 
Theatre in Great Britain” by Lois Mc- 
Lean divides British theatre amateurs 
into four different groups according to 
seriousness of purpose and then recounts 
the history and describes the manage- 
ment, facilities, and productions of 
thirty-five prominent little theatres. 
Since the financial crises and production 
difficulties of these British little theatre 
groups are those common to American 
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community theatres, these accounts will 
both amuse and inform American read- 
ers. 

In the concluding chapter, “Amateur 
Theatre in the British Commonwealth,” 
a series of writers report on the history 
and activities of both college and com- 
munity theatre groups in Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, East and Central Af- 
rica, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and 
South Africa. Most of these surveys are 
by necessity very brief, but they at least 
provide an introduction for the reader 
with no previous knowledge of amateur 
theatre on those countries. The encour- 
agement of both theatre courses and 
dramatic productions by Canadian and 
South African universities seems more 
comparable to corresponding situations 
in the United States than to conditions 
in other parts of the Commonwealth. 

Special appendices give information 
on various English theatre regulations 
and theatrical suppliers which is of use 
only to British groups. A glossary of 
theatrical expressions which includes 
“fit-up stage,” “hoardings,” “prompt 
side,” “stalls,” and “tea cup trade” in- 
dicates occasional differences between 
English and American theatre terms. 
The most frequent confusion, of course, 
surrounds the word “producer” which is 
used in the English theatre, and in this 
book, in place of the American term 
“director.” Only part of the illustrations, 
which include both photographs and 
drawings, are related to the text. 

WENDELL COLE 
Stanford University 


ABBEY THEATRE: CRADLE 
OF GENIUS. By Gerard Fay. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958; pp. 190. $4.50. 

Anyone interested in the theatre will 
find Mr. Fay’s book both entertaining 
and informative. He does not claim to 
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have written a full history of the Abbey, 
but has focused his attention on the 
critical years between the meeting of 
W. B. Yeats and the Fay brothers in 
1go1 and the departure of Miss Annie 
Horniman from the Abbey in gio. 
Thus, his study of the rise of the Irish 
National Theatre minimizes the role 
of the parent organization, the Irish 
Literary Theatre, led by Yeats, Lady 
Gregory, George Moore, and Edward 
Martyn. Mr. Fay’s book is important, 
but should be read in conjunction with 
the accounts of Lady Gregory, Peter 
Kavanagh, and Lennox Robinson. 


As the author points out, playwrights, 
players, an audience, and a_ financial 
backer converged in Dublin at the right 
moment. He leads us through many of 
the complexities of the formative years, 
stressing, more than do some previous 
books on the subject, the roles played by 
his father, Frank Fay, and his uncle, 
W. G. Fay, whose amateur company, 
W. G. Fay’s Irish National Dramatic 
Company, gave the first production in 
1goz2 of Yeat’s Cathleen ni Houlihan. 
He shows the important relationship 
between Frank Fay and Yeats (Yeats, 
who greatly admired Fay’s speech will- 
ingly took lessons from him in the 
recitation of poetic drama). But the 
present author does not overstress, as 
perhaps his uncle did in his The Fays 
of the Abbey Theatre (1935), the im- 
portance of the actors in the rise of the 
Abbey to the exclusion of the play- 
wrights. 

The dramatists had plays, there was 
a group to act them, and in 1902 Yeats 
indicated that a wealthy friend of his 
might be willing to back the company. 
The friend was Miss Annie Horniman, 
an Englishwoman interested in the the- 
atre and in Yeats, whose! secretary she 
had been for five years. She had already 
backed the production of Yeats’ first 
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play, The Land of Heart’s Desire in 
London in 1894, and it was her generous 
gift that gave Ireland the Abbey in 
1904. In his Autobiographies and Letters 
Yeats had curiously little to say about 
her, but Mr. Fay has had access to her 
letters to Yeats, which, as he says, were 
“long and sometimes bitter.” She de- 
tested Synge and the Fay brothers and 
wrote of the Irish in a way that “would 
have horrified the faithful supporters of 
the Abbey Theatre.” Her disagreement 
with Yeats over the administration of 
the Abbey is critically yet sympathetic- 
ally treated by Mr. Fay. The new in- 
formation given about her is perhaps 
the most important contribution of the 
book. 

Mr. Fay completes his book with vari- 
ous appendices, including bibliography 
(which omits Kavanagh’s The Story of 
the Abbey Theatre [1950]), short biog- 
raphies, a map showing the various 
homes of the Irish National Theatre, 
and a list of the first productions of the 
movement from 1899 to the present. The 
book is well illustrated, though one 
misses a portrait of the strange Miss 
Horniman. 

In spite of a fire that gutted the the- 
atre in 1951, the Abbey company con- 
tinues to perform in Dublin at the 
Queen’s Theatre, a tribute, Mr. Fay 
believes, to the men and women of 
“talent and determination” who 
founded the theatre fifty years ago. Mr. 
Fay’s book is a rewarding chronicle of 
those early years. 

WILLIAM C. Burto 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ALLE- 
GORY OF EVIL. By Bernard Spivack. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958; pp. 1x+508. $7.50. 

This book is one of the very im- 
portant volumes on pre-Tudor English 
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drama. Seeking Iago’s forebears, Mr. 
Spivack diligently combed the morality 
plays, and he has much to report. 


Spivack’s aim is to clarify the dramatic 
tradition behind Iago and his “family”: 
—Aaron, Don John, and Richard III. 
These figures are “artist-criminals” de- 
rived from one aspect of the Vice of the 
morality play; Diccon, the amusing 
intriguer in Gammer Gurton, is derived 
from another aspect, but the “artist- 
villain” and the clown, Spivack holds, 
are Tudor fragments of what was earlier 
a single unified figure. The Vice had a 
“double nature,” dangerous and comic, 
and Spivack examines both sides, insist- 
ing however, that the comedy in morali- 
ties had a homiletic purpose. If the Vice 
developed on the one hand into Diccon, 
the entertainer, he also developed into 
the Family of Iago, and it is on this 
second theme that Spivack concentrates. 
Iago’s motives baffling to us, are ex- 
plained as the residue of a medieval 
heritage: “The “. . . partially concealed 
but organic role [of the Family of Iago] 
is that of an artist whose actions are 
implicit in his nature, a laughing ag- 
gressor and intriguer so traditional and 
popular that he had to be disguised, be- 
cause he could not be abandoned, as 
the stage shifted, in the space of one 
generation, from one dramatic method 
to another. . . . Since the vital part of 
him on the stage is still the old Vice, 
still the laughing, amoral and self ex- 
planatory artificer of ruin, the motiva- 
tion is already superfluous, never really 
fits him, invariably fails to fuse with his 
archaic nature and function, so criticism 
writhes” (pp. 47-58). 

This brings me to the point at which 
I should like to make two mild demurs. 
First, Spivack seems to feel that criticism 
can cease to writhe when once it under- 
stands the origin of Iago’s puzzling 
qualities. But is not the puzzle now 
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merely shifted from “why does Iago say 
that” to “why did Shakespeare retain 
these older elements, giving Iago super- 
fluous and unfitting motivation?” That 
is, does not a demonstration of the 
origin of vestigial material raise a new 
problem (i.e. why did the author retain 
it?) under which criticism must continue 
to writhe? Second, Spivack rarely ex- 
presses serious doubt about any- 
thing. He has surely examined the ma- 
terials with care and intelligence, and is 
entitled to speak with authority, but one 
occasionally wishes that he were a little 
more tentative. For example, he ex- 
plains the unimportance of the devil in 
moralities by saying that the devil was 
historical and would thus be an “il- 
logical intrusion” in allegorical drama, 
and, further, that the devil of the 
mystery plays was humorless, whereas 
“the moralities wanted a homiletic show- 
man and satirist—a nimble trickster, 
dissembler, and humorist.” These ex- 
planations are suggestive, but one can 
question whether “logic” has much to 
do with drama and its development, 
and one may perhaps ask why the 
moralities wanted “a nimble trickster” 
rather than, say, a seducer so subtle that 
would terrify spectators. The problem 
of why the devil is unimportant in the 
moralities is, like other problems of 
why anything did not happen, finally 
insoluable, though interesting tentative 
reasons can be offered. This second 
reservation, this feeling that Spivack is 
unwilling to leave a problem open, may 
be illustrated in a more important mat- 
ter. He derives the Vice from earlier 
morality ‘‘vices,” and he will have none 
of Chambers’ theory that the Vice comes 
from the medieval clown or jester. His 
careful examination demonstrates con- 
siderable weakness in Chambers’ theory 
that the Vice is unrelated to “vices” in 
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moralities, but is it not possible that 
Chambers’ theory may still have some- 
thing valuable in it? May not the Vice’s 
foolery in the early 16th century still 
owe something to the jester and_per- 
haps even to the foolery in folk plays? 
Spivack does not grant these possibili- 
ties. 
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But the previous paragraph may mis- 
lead, for Spivack’s book is surely a dis- 
tinguished contribution to the study of 
early English drama, deserving a place 
close to the essential works by Chambers, 
Young, and Farnham. 

SYLVAN BARNET 
Tufts University 


Need We Beware? 

We labor only to fill our memory, and leave the understanding and the 
conscience empty. Just as birds sometimes go in quest of grain, and carry it in 
their beak without tasting it to give a beakful to their little ones, so our pedants 
go pillaging knowledge in books and lodge it only on the end of their lips, in 
order merely to disgorge it and scatter it to the winds. . . . We know how to 
say: “Cicero says thus; such are the morals of Plato; these are the very words of 
Aristotle.”” But what do we say ourselves? What do we judge? What do we do? 


A parrot could well say as much. 


—Montaigne, Of Pedantry 
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NEWS 


David S. Hawes, Editor 


All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Deadlines are January 10, 
March so, August zo, and October ro. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

In Lonpon, ENGLAND, the British The- 
atre Museum Association has acquired 
the Henry Irving Archives. This gift 
from an unknown benefactor increases 
the importance of the eighteen-month- 
old Association in theatrical research. 
The collected papers contain letters, 
documents, prompt books, programs, 
playbills, photographs, account books, 
drafts of speeches, and rare pamphlets 
concerning Irving’s early career. In all, 
there are 4,000 items, including 3,000 
letters to such well-known people as 
Shaw, Ruskin, and Browning. 

In Paris, FRANCE, the American The- 
atre Association, a non-profit corpora- 
tion registered in the state of Delaware 
with its headquarters in Paris, has been 
established. The organization is regis- 
tered in Paris as the “Association 
Etranger,” making it legal to operate 
both in Paris and in the United States. 
At the moment the association is 
attempting to raise $100,000 to support 
its activities for the first three years and 
is offering a type of membership which 
will offer reduced costs and special con- 
sideration in theatre-seating, a subscrip- 
tion to the monthly news bulletin, and 
a chance to participate in all activities 
of the association. The address is as fol- 
lows: American Theatre Association of 


Paris, France, 52 Avenue Duquesne, 
Paris-7ze, France. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


‘THE SOUTHEASTERN THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE has introduced an unusual idea for 
procuring and producing a new play 
that may have possibilities for profes- 
sional production. The organization has 
secured the rights for one year to Charles 
Best’s new play, The Kids. Member the- 
atres of the Southeastern Theatre Con- 
ference and others will have an oppor- 
tunity to produce the play during the 
year. Over one hundred productions of 
the drama, which deals with the young 
students who led the doomed Hungarian 
revolt of 1956, have already been sched- 
uled. The first productions of the play 
by the Louisville Playhouse and Cataw- 
ba College Blue Masque in April were 
enthusiastically received. A New York 
production is possible in the next year 
under the terms of the contract made 
with Charles Best, and all rights revert 
to the author following the expiration 
date of the contract on March 15, 1960. 
From the royalties paid to the Confer- 
ence ($50.00-$25.00) the playwright re- 
ceives 70%, while SETC gets 30%. 


The OREGON SHAKESPEARIAN FESTIVAL, 
after a successful international campaign 
to raise $275,000, completed an unusual 
new Elizabethan stage before beginning 
its summer season of plays. On the open- 
ing night a special entertainment called 
“Maske of the New World” preceded 
the production of Twelfth Night. Writ- 
ten for the Festival by Carl Ritchie, the 
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Maske had original music composed by 
music director W. Bernard Windt, and 
special dances created by choreographer 
John Hawkins. The production was 
directed by Jerry Turner and nearly all 
the members of the acting company par- 
ticipated. In order to display the un- 
usual staging facilities of the new the- 
atre, technical director Richard Hay de- 
signed and executed many special effects. 
Following the opening production of 
the Maske and Twelfth Night, on suc- 
ceeding nights King John, Measure for 
Measure, and Anthony and Cleopatra 
were presented. The four programs then 
rotated nightly during the Festival's 
longest season which closed September 
5. Attendance exceeded all previous 
records. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, during 
the second semester of last year, Lee 
Simonson presented the Albert Pick 
Foundation lecture, speaking on the sub- 
ject: “The Designer in the American 
Theatre.” Victor Mallarino, Director of 
the National Theatre, Bogota, Colum- 
bia, lectured on the Latin-American 
Theatre and presented readings, ex- 
cerpts from Lope de Vega, Calderon, 
and Lorca, as well as scenes from Shake- 
speare. In March, Lawrence Langner 
and Armina Marshall discussed with 
drama students “The New York Theatre 
Today,” and Jerry Lewis was brought 
to the campus to speak on the general 
subject of comedy. During the season of 
plays, a series of exhibits were presented. 
The most notable of these were the 
books, maps, and set of 120 photographs 
sent to the drama department by the 
Moscow Art Theatre; and a series of 
water color renderings by scene designer 
Mordecai Gorelik. 


The ANTA NATIONAL THEATRE SERV- 
IcE, under the direction of Ruth R. 
Mayleas, has just published a new cata- 
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logue listing pamphlets on a great vari- 
ety of theatrical subjects which are avail- 
able to theatre organizations through- 
out the country. Many of the pamphlets 
are free; others may be purchased at 
little cost. The catalogue is free and the 
address is: ANTA National Theatre 
Service, 1545 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. 


The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION 
or AETA, through its Interschool Rela- 
tions Committee, has provided an un- 
usual opportunity for students to attend 
productions given by member theatres. 
The service, available to all AETA-SCS 
members, provides tickets upon request 
which admit students and their instruc- 
tors to productions at schools which are 
participating in this program. 


The AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
THEATRE AND ACADEMY Offered a special 
pre-season school program from May 19 
through June 5. The successful Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream of last season 
and a new production of Romeo and 
Juliet were made available to groups of 
students and teachers and to clubs and 
institutions. A substantial discount in 
the price of tickets was allowed to edu- 
cational groups. 


At the FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
in Washington, D. C., special new im- 
provements have been made for the 
benefit of readers, researchers, and fel- 
lows. Concrete has been poured for a 
new underground stack for rare books. 
Above that there will be offices, confer- 
ence rooms, a microfilm reading room, 
and utility space. On the roof of the 
structure there will be a sun deck with 
umbrellas, beach chairs, and shrubbery 
“where the scholars and staff can think, 
relax, or talk. No books will be per- 
mitted.” 
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THE Forp FOUNDATION AND THE FUND 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION in 
a joint report state that well over half a 
million American students, from first 
grade through college, are receiving part 
of their classroom instruction by tele- 
vision. According to the report titled 
“Teaching by Television,” 117 colleges 
and universities offer courses for credit 
by television, and 569 school districts 
make regular use of televised instruction. 
During the past five years, the Fund and 
the Ford Foundation have provided fi- 
nancial support amounting to more than 
$10 million for more than fifty different 
experiments at the school and college 
level involving the use of television as 
a medium of instruction. Most of the 
experiments show no significant dif- 
ference in achievement between stu- 
dents in television courses and students 
in regular classes. Copies of ‘Teaching 
by Television” are available without 
charge from the Office of Reports, the 
Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


The NatTionaAL EpucaTionAL TELE- 
VISION AND RApIO CENTER AND THE Na- 
_ TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAT. 
BROADCASTERS have awarded $35,000 for 
the third year of their continuing joint 
educational radio programming project. 
One grant has been awarded to station 
KDPS-FM Des Moines for the produc- 
tion of 12 programs which will describe 
the problems of Americans in the goth 
century through the medium of the 
protest play. A grant to station KEJM, 
North Dakota, is for a series of 15 half- 


hour programs which will focus on “The 
Heritage of American Humor.” 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 
At WESLEYAN UNIveRsITy the ’g2 Theatre in 
April sponsored a symposium on the problem 
of design in the educational theatre, in con- 
junction with an exhibition of college and: uni- 
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versity scene designs for twenty institutions 
across the country entitled, “Educational The- 
atre: Design Directions.” Participants in the 
symposium were Miss Mary Virginia Heinlein, 
Director of the Experimental Theatre of Vassar 
College; Mr. Arthur Drexler, Director of the 
Department of Architecture and Design of the 
Museum of Modern Art; and Mr. Alwin Nikol- 
ais, Co-Director of the Henry Street Playhouse, 
New York City. T. T. Parker, Music and The- 
atre Editor of the Hartford Courant served as 
moderator. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN THEATRE CONFERENCE Was 
held at Berea College in March. Representatives 
from college, high school, community, and chil- 
dren’s theatre groups attended. On the program 
there were special speeches, various kinds of 
discussions, and a number of dramatic produc- 
tions. At one general meeting “Producing the 
Outdoor Drama” was discussed by a panel made 
up of Kermit Hunter, Harry Davis, Ted Cronk, 
Tony Rezzuto, Suzanne Davis, Rolf Hovey. At 
another general meeting, with Delmar Solem as 
chairman, Hubert Heffner and Richard Moody 
discussed “Theatre: Where It Has Been and 
Where It Is Going.” At one of the banquets, 
Edward F. D’Arms of the Ford Foundation 
spoke on “The Ford Foundation Program in 
Humanities and the Arts.” For a special session 
on Children’s Theatre, with Mrs. Ann Fill as 
chairman, Sarah Spencer spoke on the topic of 
“Raising Standards in Children’s Theatre.” As 
special entertainment two productions of The 
Color-Conscious Conscience were given, a pro- 
duction by children, presented by Morehead 
State College Players, directed by W. P. Cov- 
ington; and a production for children, presented 
by the Georgetown College Maskrafters, di- 
rected by Orlin Corey. In addition, Cyrano de 
Bergerac was produced by the Guignol Theatre, 
University. of Kentucky, directed by Wallace N. 
Briggs; and Marian Gallaway directed a con- 
cert reading of The Guilty by Harry Granick, 
presented by the University Theatre, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. A special feature of the last 
day of the Conference were auditions and try- 
“indoor summer theatre” and “out- 
Leighton Ballew, University of 

the Southeast Theatre 
charge of the 


outs for 
door dramas.” 
Georgia, President of 


Conference, was in over-all 


program. 

The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION OF AETA 
held its spring conference in April at the Idyll- 
wild Arts Foundation, Idyllwild, California. The 
theme of the conference was “A Forward Look 
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at the Past: Staging the Period Play.” A variety 
of subjects were treated by means of lecture- 
demonstrations or panel discussions: “The Pro- 
duction of Commedia dell’ Arte Plays,” “The 
Production of Nineteenth Century Melodrama,” 
“Production of Plays of Significant Playwrights: 
Moliére, Ibsen, Shaw, Brecht.” In addition, the 
Actors’ Laboratory of the University of Red- 
lands, under the direction of Albert Johnson, 
presented a demonstration of “Acting Styles 
Through the Ages,” and Samuel Selden gave a 
talk entitled “Folk Drama as Developed at 
North Carolina.” 


NEW PLAYS 


At the UNIVeRsIty oF ILLINoIs in March the 
premiére performance of Condition Three, win- 
ner of the University of Illinois fifth nation- 
wide new play competition, was presented under 
the direction of Barnard Hewitt of the depart- 
ment of speech. The author, New York pub- 
lisher Peter brought to the 
campus to observe his play in various stages of 
production and to see the final performances. 


Bowman, was 


At PuRDUE UNIVERsITy, The Posers, a new 
play by Ned S. Bobkoff, directed by William 
Hardy, will be produced in the experimental 
theatre in April, 1960. 


At WESLEYAN UNIversIty, Lovers in Mid- 
stream, a new play by William D. Roberts, 
described as “a vaudeville for a showboat,” was 
given its first production in March. The play 
was directed by Ralph D. Pendleton, with de- 
sign by Marry McColgan. After revision by the 
author, the comedy was again presented during 
the summer at the Provincetown Playhouse in 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 


The REGIONAL BALLET COMPANY OF RICH- 
MOND, VIRGINIA, in the March program of 
Ballet Impromptu presented the premiére per- 
formance of “Composition ‘'59,” an existential 
allegory in dance by Joseph H. and Gertrude G. 
Bunzell. The choreography by Gertrude Bunzell 
was composed to the music of Sulkhan F. 
Tsintsadze. Dr. and Mrs. 
staff of the Richmond Professional 
College of William and Mary. 


Bunzell are on the 
Institute, 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the UNIVERsITy OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
ANGELFs Samuel Selden, formerly chairman of 
the department of dramatic art at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and director of the Caro- 
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lina Playmakers, has been appointed professor 
of theatre arts and chairman of the theatre 
arts department. Jack Morrison, former presi- 
dent of AETA, has been named vice-chairman 
of the theatre arts department in charge of the 
theatre division. Arthur Ripley has been 
promoted to full professor of theatre arts and 
will continue his work as head of the motion 
picture division. New members of the staff are 
Dr. Charles Lown, Jr., Dr. Sturcken, and Dr. 
James V. Hatch. 

In June, Professor Emeritus Kenneth Mac- 
gowan was awarded the degree of Honorary 
Doctor of Laws by the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


At the UNtversiry or Kansas City, Dr. 
Patricia MclIlrath, head of the department of 
speech and drama, last year directed a produc- 
tion of Electra for the University of Kansas 
City Playhouse with Judith Evelyn in the title 
role. Later, at the invitation of Miss Evelyn, 
Dr. MclIlrath directed an off-Broadway produc- 
tion of the same play. Douglas A. Russell, 
costumer for the department for the last four 
years, will be on leave of absence during this 
year to study at Yale University under a Dan- 
forth Grant. As usual, he designed the costumes 
for the Oregon Shakespearian Festival but this 
summer he did not go to Ashland, Oregon, to 
execute his designs. 


At WESLEYAN UNIVeRsITy, William R. Ward 
and Clinton J. Atkinson have been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor in the ‘g2 
Theatre. 


At Purpugt Universiry, Sam M. Marks has 
been promoted to professor of speech and 
Joseph G. Stockdale, Jr., to associate professor 
of speech. 


At the UNIVERsITy OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dr. Robert Summers, associate professor of 
telecommunications, is serving as coordinator of 
an international seminar of broadcasters. The 
seminar includes broadcasters of seventeen 
nations who were brought to the United States 
under the auspices of the Department of State. 


From YALE University, Alois M. Nagler, as- 
sociate professor of dramatic history and 
criticism in the school of drama, went to Eu- 
rope early in June to lecture in Germany on 
the subject of “Hofmannsthal and the Theatre,” 
and to participate in the meetings of the In- 
ternational Federation for Theatrical Research 


in Vienna in July. He attended as the United 
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States representative on the Federation’s ex- 
ecutive committee. Before going to Vienna Pro- 
fessor Nagler delivered a series of lectures at 
the Free University of Berlin on the Medici 
Theatre in 16th and 17th century Florence, 
Italy, Lully as director of the late 17th century 
Parisian opera, and Metastasio as the court 
poet and director in 18th century Vienna. Pro- 
fessor Nagler’s A Source Book in Theatrical 
History, first published in 1952, has just been 
issued in a paperback edition by the Dover 
Press. 


At the STATE NORMAL 
Dakora, Irving Deer has been appointed pro- 
fessor of speech and drama and director of the 
college theatre. 


In Cuicaco, Jack Higgins, after 25 years 
dedicated to bringing community theatre to 
Chicago, will retire from his job as Drama 
Supervisor for the Chicago Park District. 


At Lone Srate Alec Finlay- 
son has joined the faculty of the speech and 
drama department to supervise the increased 
production of one-act plays in the studio 
theatre. 

From TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
siry Paul Kozelka was sent on a special assign- 
ment to Saudi Arabia in August to conduct a 
workshop in educational dramatics with the 
teachers in the three operated by 
Arabian American Oil Company. Dr. Kozelka’s 
book, A Glossary to the Plays of Bernard Shaw, 
was released in the spring. 


schools 


At INDIANA UNIvERsITy, Robert C. Jeffrey has 
joined the faculty as assistant professor of 
speech and theatre and director of forensics. 
Professor Jeffrey was formerly at the University 
of Virginia in the department of speech and 
drama where he served in the same capacity. 
Richard Moody, director of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Theatre, will be on sabbatical leave dur- 
ing 1959-60. As recipient of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship he will spend most of the year in 
England making a study of American plays and 
American actors on the British stage during the 
1gth century. Dr. Moody’s latest book, a new 
biography of Edward Forrest, is scheduled for 
publication early in 1960. Richard Scammon, 
technical director and costumer of the Univer- 
sity Theatre, will also be on sabbatical leave 
during 1959-60. He plans to travel extensively 
throughout the United States to study the 
organization of costume departments in various 
colleges and universities. 
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AT THE THEATRES 


ARIZONA 

Tucson, University of Arizona. King Lear, 
Mar.-Apr. Peter R. Marroney, director; Robert 
G. Burroughs, designer. 


CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach, Long Beach State College. Blithe 
Spirit, July. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles City College. The 
Matchmaker, Right You Are If You Think You 
Are, May. 

Los Angeles, University of California at Los 
Angeles. Portraits in Greasepaint (two revues), 
July. 

Pasadena, Pasadena Playhouse. Plain 
Fancy, May. Frank Catir, director. 

Pomona, Pomona College. Measure for Meas- 
ure, Mar. George T. Forrester, director; Lewis 
Kraus, designer. 

San Francisco, San Francisco State College. 
The Duenna (comic opera), May. Rue Knapp, 
stage director; Earl Murray, musical director; 
James Thompson and Jack Cook, scene design 
and costumes. Winnie the Pooh (children’s the- 
atre), Apr. John Martin, director. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. She Stoops 
to Conquer, Oct. Jack Neeson, director. Inherit 
the Wind, Nov. Elizabeth Loeffler, director. 
Candida, Jan. Paul Davee, director. La Bohéme 
(in English), Feb.-Mar. Jack Neeson, director. 
Right You Are, Mar.-Apr. Elizabeth Loeffler, 
director. Liliom, May. Paul Davee, director. 


and 


COLORADO 

Boulder, University of Colorado. Shakespeare 
Festival, Aug. Macbeth, J. H. Crouch, director. 
A Midsummer Night's Howard M. 
Banks, director. Richard II, Ralph Symonds, 
director. 


Dream, 


CONNECTICUT 

Middletown, Wesleyan University. The Raft 
of the Medusa, Oct. Clinton J. Atkinson, di- 
rector; William R. Ward, designer. The Beauti- 
ful People, Nov. Michael Birtwistle, director. 

New Haven, Yale University. The Tempest, 
Mar. Frank McMullan, director. Winterset, 
May. Curtis F. Canfield, director. 

Stratford, Shakespeare Festival. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, May. Romeo and Juliet, June. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, July. All’s Well 
That Ends Well, July. 

DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Dewalare. Ladies in 
Retirement, Mar. 17th, Delaware Play Festival, 
Apr. 
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ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Goodman Memorial Theatre. The 
Trial, Apr. The Emperor’s New Clothes (chil- 
dren’s theatre), Apr. 

Chicago, Loyola University. All My Sons, Apr. 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. Child of the 
Morning, Apr. Autumn Crocus, June, Anna 
Helen Reuter, director. 

Chicago, The Shaw 
Cleopatra (reading), June. 

Chicago, Theatre on the Lake (Community 
Theatres of the Chicago Park District). George 
Washington Slept Here, June. Ruth W. Schwartz, 
director. Present Laughter, June. Lucille 
Cherney, director. Solid Gold Cadillac, June. 
Ruth W. Schwartz, The 
June-July. Steve Anthony, director. Just Mar- 
ried, July. June Minturn, director. Edward, My 
Son, July. Vivian Purcell, director. Uncle Harry, 
July. John Schmidt, director. Inherit The Wind, 
July-Aug. Frances Carter, director. Born Yester- 
day, Aug. Ruth W. Schwartz, director. Affairs of 
State, Aug. June Minturn, director. No Time 
For Sergeants, Aug. Frances Carter, 
The Rainmaker, Aug. John Schmidt, director. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 
Drama Festival, July-Aug., Midsummer’s Night 
Dream, James Gousseff, direcor. The Rivals, 
Lee Mitchell, director. St. Joan, Jack Clay, di- 
rector. Oedipus, King of Thebes, Robert Sch- 
neideman, director. 

Evanston, Evanston Children’s Theatre. Win- 
nie the Pooh, Apr. 


Society. Caesar and 


director. Number, 


director. 


Summer 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. The Rain- 
maker, Sept.-Oct. Richard Scammon, director 
and costumer, Richard Waite, associate director: 
Richard Knaub, technical director. Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, Oct-Nov. William 
Kinzer, director and designer; Richard Scam- 
mon, costumer. Electra, Dec. Gary Gaiser, di- 
rector; Richard Scammon and Ralph Carter, 
and The Good Woman of 
Setzuan, Feb. William Kinzer, director and de- 
signer. Jordan River Review, Mar. Eugene K. 
Bristow and John Tillinghast, directors; 
Richard Knaub, designer. The Playboy of the 
Western World, Apr. David S. Hawes, director; 
Richard Knaub, designer. For all productions, 
Gary Gaiser is lighting designer. 

Lafayette, Purdue University. The Rainmak- 
er, Oct. Erling Kildahl, director; Richard Jack- 
son, technical director. The Diary of Anne 


design costumes. 


Frank, Dec. Joseph Stockdale, director; James 


Newburger, technical director. Desire Unde 
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the Elms, Feb. William Hardy, director; Rich- 
ard Jackson, technical director. Annie Get Your 
Gun, Mar. Ross Smith, director; Sam Marks, 
technical director. The Imaginary Invalid, Apr. 
Erling Kildahl, James Newburger, 
technical 


director; 
director. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Mar. Norbert Silbiger, 
director. Happiest Millionaire, Apr. 


KANSAS 

Lawrence, University 
Mar. Robert Baustian, musical director; Jack 
Brooking, stage director; E. Arthur Kean, set- 
tings and lighting. The Great God Brown, Mar. 
Beck, 


of Kansas. Carmen, 


Maralyn Shackelford, director; Gordon 
technical director. 


KENTUCKY 

Berea, Berea College. Harvey, May. Fred Par- 
rott, director. 
LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles, McNeese State College. Cock- 
A-Doodle Dandy, May. Margery Wilson, di- 
rector. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst, Amherst College. The Beaux Strat- 
agem, May. 

Northampton, Smith College. Love For Love, 
May. Denton Snyder, director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. The Boy 
Friend, June. William Halstead, director. Look 
Back in Anger, July. Hugh Z. Norton, director. 
The Rivals, July. William Halstead, director. 
Waltz of the Toreadors, July-Aug. Hugh Z. 
Norton, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. Peter 
Pan, May. Frank M Whiting, director. Antigone 
(Anouilh) May. Showboat Theatre; Billy the 
Kid, She Stoops to Conquer, July-Aug. . 


NEw JERSEY 
Middlesex, 


Foothill Playhouse. The Boy 
Friend, June. Spencer Steenrod, director; Jane 
Benedict, choreographer. Visit to a Small Planet, 
June. M. K. Weidensaul, Jr., director. A Moon 
for the Misbegotten, July. Stanley Klein, di- 


rector. 


New MEXIco 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico. The 
Lark, Mar. Edwin Snapp, director. 
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University Park, New Mexico State University. 
Medea, Mar. Don Juan in Hell, Apr. Tea and 
Sympathy, May. Hershel Zohn, director. 


NEw YORK 

Buffalo, University of Buffalo. The Waltz of 
the Toreadors, Mar. Julia H. Pardee, director. 

Garden City, Adelphi College. Aphrodite 
(new play), Apr.-May. Hempstead, Hofstra Col- 
lege. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mar. New 
York City, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Junket (children’s theatre), Feb. Paul 
Kozelka, director. School For Scandal, May. 

Rochester, Rochester Community Players. 
Blithe Spirit, Feb. The Forest Ring (children’s 
theatre), Apr. As You Like It, Apr. All pro- 
ductions directed by George and Harriet War- 
ren; settings and lighting by Barry C. Tuttle. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Greensboro, Woman's College of University 
of North Carolina. The Crow in the Heart 
(new play by Arnold Colbath), Apr.-May. 
Salisbury, Catawba College. The Kids (new 
play by Charles Best), Apr. 


OuI0 

Marietta, Marietta College. The Wild Duck, 
Apr. The Sleeping Beauty (ballet, children’s 
theatre), Apr.-May. 


Old Peking Prompter Say: 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregin. The Seven Year 
Itch, Apr.-May. Horace W. Robinson, director. 
The Tempest, May. Preston Tuttle, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The Crucible, Charles W. Moore, director. The 
River Line, Mary Morris, director. The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle, Lawrence Carra, director. 
The Wild Duck, Allen Fletcher, director. Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Henry Boettcher, director. Alice 
in Wonderland (staged reading). Mary Morris, 
director. 

Wilkes-Barre, King’s College. Shadow 
Substance, May. Carl E. Wagner, director. 


and 


TEXAS 

Abilene, Abilene Christian College. The Con- 
sul, Apr. Jim McQueen, director. The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, May. Gaylan Collier, director. 
Technical director for both productions: Frank 
Norris. 

Waco, Baylor University. Of Time and the 
River, Apr.-May. Paul Baker, director; Mary 
Fridge, scene designer; Juana Laban, choreog- 
rapher; Eliot Elisofan, lighting designer. 


VERMONT 
Burlington, University of Vermont. The Three 
Sisters, Apr. Edward C. Feidner, director. 


See new play—how like!—my neighbor’s very coat. 
See yesterday play—how like, how unlike!— 


my own changing mind. 


See classic play—no unlike, no like!— 


my own very soul. 
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PROJECTS 


Delmar E. Solem 
Administrative Vice-President 


In order that each Project may re- 
ceive proper recognition for its accom- 
plishments, Project Chairmen are urged 
to observe the deadline for their final 
reports. These must be in the hands of 
the Administrative Vice-President by 
November 1. Project expenditures must 
be submitted before November 15 for 
payment during the fiscal year. 


The question of whether or not opera 
may be changing its form and content 
rises from a study of the Music Theatre 
Project (Chairman, Frank Magers). A 
hint regarding the answer to this ques- 


tion probably underlies the Project's de- 
sire to change its name from Opera 
Project to its present designation in 
order to encompass the range of its acti- 
vity. The diversity of activity is sum- 
marized in the Project’s preliminary 


study, “Trends in Musical Theatre 
U.S.A.,” from which this report is de- 
rived. 

The core of the study lies in the com- 
pilation of original works staged in the 
1957-58 season (66), and the list of rare 
or unusual productions. While some of 
these productions are well- 
known, many are American premieres. 
Of unusual interest is the Hunter Col- 
lege production of The King Says Fare- 
well to His Favorite, a 2000 year old 
Chinese opera. The Northwestern Uni- 
versity Opera Workshop’s presentation 
of Eugene Onegin and the New Boston 
Opera groups revival of Offenbach’s The 
Trip to the Moon mark production of 
infrequently staged. Possibly 


unusual 


works 


Hunter College added two American 
premieres with Rossini’s J] Cambiale de 
Matrimonio, and Milhaud’s Les Mal- 
heurs d’ Orphee. 

Original works of note extend from 
coast to coast with the production of 
Gallantry, a satire on soap opera by 
Douglas Moore and Arnold Sundgaard 
at Columbia University and the Univer- 
sity of Oregon’s staging of Gail Kubik 
and Jassamyn West's A Mirror for the 
Sky. This distribution also extends from 
the Wilton Playshop’s production of 
The Bottle Imp in Wilton, Connecticut 
to the University of Miami’s staging of 
Rowan and Wolfe’s folk opera, The 
Trysting Tree. World premieres of Ned 


Rorem’s The Robbers and Vitorio Rieti’s 


The Pet Shop also occurred at the 
Mannes College of Music. 

An interesting segment of these new 
works are those based on outstanding 
literary sources. New York University 
produced The Dragon by Deems Taylor, 
a work drawn from Lady Gregory’s fan- 
tasy. The Opera Department of the New 
York College of Music presented the 
American premiere of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s The Turn of the Screw, and Colum- 
bia University staged The Boor by Dom- 
inick Argento and John Olon, while the 
Santa Fe Opera presented Wuthering 
Heights. 

Opera in concert form seemed pop- 
ular. The Duluth Symphony presented 
Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Bo- 
héme and Madame Butterfly in this 
manner and the Toledo Orchestra 
played Carmen and La Traviata. 
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RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp The Plain Princess 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves Prince Fairyfoot 

Alice in Wonderland The Princess and the Swineherd 

Cinderella The Puppet Prince 

The Elves and the Shoemaker Puss in Boots 

Flibbertygibbet Rapunzel and the Witch 

The Good Witch of Boston Rumpelstiltskin 

Jack and the Beanstalk Simple Simon 

King Midas and the Golden Touch The Sleeping Beauty 

The Land of the Dragon Snow White and Rose Red 

Little Red Riding Hood The Three Bears 

Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater The Wizard of Oz 

Pinocchio The Wonderful Tang 
PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 


Five Little Peppers The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates Junket 

Hansel and Gretel Little Lee Bobo 

Heidi Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Hiawatha Mystery at the Old Fort 
Huckleberry Finn The Panda and the Sky 
Little Women Seven Little Rebels 

The Nuremberg Stov 

HISTORICAL PLAYS 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Rip Van Winkle Buffalo Bill 

Robin Hood Daniel Boone 

Robinson Crusoe The Indian Captive 

The Sandalwood Box Marco Polo 

Tom Sawyer The Prince and the Pauper 
Treasure Island Young Hickory 


These plays will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 
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THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN 


PLAYS DANCE 
Booking ‘59-60 TOURS Now 


CONTACT 


BRIGGS 
MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6780 


Thirty-Third Season 


THE AMARILLO 
LITTLE THEATRE, Inc. 


“A true Community Theatre” 


Presents 


“Detective Story” 
“A Girl Can Tell” 
“The Country Girl” 
“The Flowering Peach” 
“The Women” 


NO PAID STAFF 
593 SEATING CAPACITY 
$250,000 BUILDING 
DRAMATEEN PROGRAM 


Oma Link Rowley, Managing Director 


“Come See Us” 


2010 Civic Circle—Wolflin Village 
Amarillo, Texas 


a sophisticated spoof for adults 


Joods payeanstydos e 


anc 
Glove 


GEORGE LATSHAW PUPPETS 


p.o. box 3512 cleveland 18, ohio 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
LEADERS, WORKERS 


Subscribe now to the newest publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to the academ- 
ic research study of children’s theatre 
in America and abroad, Children’s 
Theatre Research. This 10-month pub- 
lication (Sept.-June) covers in detail 
the historical backgrounds of children’s 
theatre, past and current practices and 
philosophies of children’s theatre, and 
an up-to-date study of children’s thea- 
tres around the world, which will keep 
children’s theatre workers over the 
globe better united and fully abreast 
of this developing field. Subscription 
rates are $3.00 per year in USA and 
Canada; $4.00 per year (overseas mail- 
ing). 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
RESEARCH 


c/o Oriel J. Willert, Director 
P. O. Box 41 
Glendora, California 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Modern Theatre Practice 
4th Edition 


By Hubert C. Heffner, Samuel Selden, and Hunton D. Sellman. 
A thorough revision has brought this widely-used manual up to 
date. The section on Director and Direction has been completely 
reorganized and rewritten. Other major changes have been made 
to include a simplification of the subject of play analysis and 
new developments in stage lighting instruments, control boards, 
and sound effects with full instructions on their utilization. In 
addition, the section on Painting has been rewritten and new 
material on color incorporated. New exercises, problems, and ques- 
tions have been supplied to serve as a basis for class discussions. 


662 pages, tillus., $7.00. 


Stage Seenery and Lighting 
Edition 


By Samuel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. The new edition of 
this book, which has been a standard text for over twenty years, 
brings it up to date in every respect. Thoroughly revised, it deals 


with the most recent concepts, techniques, and equipment used 
in the design, construction, and lighting of stage sets. Special 
features of the new edition include a chapter on “New and Ex- 
perimental Staging”; material on the latest developments in in- 
strument and lighting control; a fresh section on the theory and 
stage applications of electricity; a new discussion of perspective 


drawing; and the addition of many current illustrations. 
394 pages, illus., $5.50. 


Guide to. Play Selection 
2nd Edition 


Prepared by the Committee on Playlist of N.C.T.E., Joseph Mer- 
sand, Chairman. The revision of this highly useful book brings 
it up to date with the inclusion of significant plays which have 
been written and produced since 1934, when the first edition 
appeared. In addition, the coverage of older plays has been 
greatly expanded. Included are summaries of 430 full- length and 
294 one-act plays, all which have been selected from the stand- 
point of their suitability for production by school, college, and 
community theatres. Separate sections are devoted to television 
plays and to plays which have implications for mental health 
and guidance. 178 pages, ilus., $3.50. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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IN BOSTON 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF fd | 


SPEECH AND 


TWO YEAR @ FOUR YEAR COURSES 


A complete daytime curriculum for the 
student with professional . intentions: 


FORTY COURSES IN 
ACTING + DIRECTING + VOCAL 


Acting TECHNIQUE + DICTION* DANCE 

MATIC LITERATURE + M4AKE- 
UP STAGECRAFT*PRODUCTION 

Theatre History 

Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 

Veice 

Diction 

Radio Write; Actors Workshop 1068 Boylston St., 

Television Boston 15, Mass. CO 6-6840 

Costuming and Make-up 

Stage Lighting 

Creative Dramatics 


Evening & Summer Classes 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE | JAMES 


Weekly Programs 
Four major productions each season H 


VEST POCKET THEATRE Ee MILLER 


Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
staged, and acted by students in 
welkequipped laboratory theatre. Consultant im theetre planning and 

designer of the open stage MID- 


LAND THEATRE CENTRE and 
EVISION ; the flexible WACO CIVIC THE- 
vet st WORKSHOP ; ATRE, is available for lecture— 


Weekly dramatic television series 
cane deest over WHYY demonstrations in the development of 


new materials and methods in con- 
temporary stagecraft, including iri- 
descent imagery. Mr. Miller, active 
in theatre both as professional and 
DEGREES teacher for over 20 years, is cur- 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed. rently engaged in technical research 
* in the Arts Laboratory at Shreveport, 


to the firm of Wiedemann & Sal- 
Address: The Chairman mond, Architects-Engineers, of Waco, 


Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 3415 Reily Lane 1118 Franklin Ave. 


Philadelphia 22, Pa Shreveport, La. Waco, Texas 


Texas. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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HARPER THEATRE BOOKS 


Just Published: 


Coming in November: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York 16 


Elmer Rice 


THE LIVING THEATRE 


A comprehensive, challenging book by a great playwright- 
producer-director. Mr. Rice appraises today’s theatre in 
terms of the social and economic forces which have 
affected its development, and discusses subjects as varied 
as Ibsen’s influence and the reasons why tickets to Broad- 
way productions are hard to come by; the theatre in sev- 
eral foreign countries; and such enterprises as the Prov- 
incetown Players, the Theatre Guild and the Federal 


Theatre Project. 
306 pages, Text Edition $4.00* 


A. S. Gillette 


STAGE SCENERY 


Its Construction and Rigging 


An outstanding feature of this handsome volume is the 
scores of beautiful, detailed drawings executed by the 
author himself. There are 103 plates, many of them full- 
page size (7” x 10”). The only book devoted exclusively 
to the work of the scene technician, it shows him how to 
plan his work, how to utilize the tools and materials from 
the scene shop; and how to handle, rig, and shift scenery. 
STAGE SCENERY is both a basic text for courses in 
scene construction, and a useful supplementary book for 
advanced courses in play production. 


317 pages, Text Editien $4.50* 


RECENT AND RECOMMENDED: 


Wayne Bowman: MODERN THEATRE LIGHTING 
228 pages, Text Edition $3.75* 
Roger M. Busfield, Jr.: THE PLAYWRIGHT’S ART 
Stage, Radio, Television, Motion Pictures 
260 pages, Text Edition $3.00* 
Sol Cornberg and Emanuel L. Gebauer: A STAGE CREW 
HANDBOOK 
Rev. Ed. 
265 pages, $4.50 
Geraldine B. Siks;: CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
An Art for Children 
265 pages, Text Edition $4.50* 


*Available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only. 
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‘THE HAYES 
155 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
Photo - David 


A full man 
show: obtainable for 
presentation at Commu- 
nity, College and Educa- 
tional ha 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
and School of Drama of the 
Art Instifufe of Chicago 


JOHN REICH—CHARLES McGAW 


A SPECIALIZED 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


for actors, directors, designers offer- 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 

AN EXTENDED RUN 
of 20 performances for EACH of six 
adult and four children’s plays all 
directed by men of the professional 
theatre. 

TWO THEATRES 
one seating 742, the other 153. 

GUEST LECTURERS 
of renown complement the perma- 
nent staff. 

DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 
large in number include Geraldine 
Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 
Shelley Berman. 

For information write: 

Registrar, Dept. T., Chicago 3, III. 


MUSICARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S FINEST TENT THEATRE 


ANNOUNCING FOR 
SUMMER 1960 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 
Graduate School of Drama of Western Re- 
serve University and $25 a week. @ Regular 
seminar in all ph of ical tent op- 
on with outstanding guest lecturers. 
@ Practical experience, rotating through 
all departments with opportunity to 
specialize. 
@ Open to graduate students and ex- 
ceptionally qualified seniors. Applicants 
must meet entrance requirements of West- 
ern Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE 

APPRENTICESHIPS 
@ Practical experience assisting in all 
technical departments. @ Advanced ap- 
prentices may audit the Fellowship semi- 
nar. @ Open to qualified undergraduates 
and high school seniors at least 18 years 
of age. 


Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director 
M nival hool, Cleveland 22, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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BOSTON 
New York 16 
New York 
Atlanta 5 
Georgia 


Dallas 1 
Texas 


Geneva 
Illinois 


Palo Alto 
California 


NOLHSNOH 


good news 


for beginning actors 


the 2nd edition of 


WORKING UP A PART 


by H. ALBRIGHT 


with 


new practice 
selections 


new 
exercises 


new 
illustrations 


new 
paper covers 


practical 
help 


flexible 
organization 


complete 
coverage 


in Appendix E ten new scenes, and five 
from the first edition, taken from a wide 
range of contemporary plays, form a 
complete set of creative exercises. Read- 
ing selections, both prose and poetry are 
also included. 


in the main part of the book exercises 
keyed to Appendix E have been com- 
pletely redone to fit the new practice ma- 
terial 


with the exception of the frontispiece, all 
the‘ illustrations—taken from university 
productions of classic and contemporary 
plays—are new 

insure a dependable guide at an economi- 
cal price 

with all the problems which face the be- 
ginning actor 

equally useful as a basic text for classes 
in acting or as a handbook for beginning 
actors 

moving from analysis of a role, through 


rehearsal to performance, outlining a 
sound and thorough approach to acting 


$2.75 


256 pages Paper covers August, 1959 


also available 


PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART 
H. D. Albright, William P. Halstead, and Lee Mitchell 


Designed for a first course in theatre arts, this outstanding 
text presents a complete and balanced treatment of all 
facets of drama and theatre. Handsomely printed and 
illustrated, PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART focuses on 


the principles which underlie theatre practice and theatre 


technique. 
547 pages $7.00 
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ACME 
CARSEN 
PAUSBACK 


Lights 


Paints 


Scenery 


«Hardware 


RENTAL and SALES 


“THE CAPITOL” 
No. 650 LEKO 


All new design — Ideal for 
“Front of House’ — Pro- 
jection distance 10 to 40 
Ft. — Two 6 inch heat re- 
sisting lens — Alzak re- 
flector — 4 framing shut- 
ters — 250/500 or 750 watt 
medium prefocus lamp — 
Adjustable lamp tube 
Suspension yoke — 


Drops: 

Tracks 

Rigging - 

Brushes - 


i Make-up: 


Convention Equipment - 


Send for your Free copy of latest 
Complete Stage Catalog 
1507 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Some of the Thousand 


& TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
RINGING, HIT PARADE, RASHOMON, 
ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE MUSIC 
MAN, AUNTIE MAME, FIRESTONE, 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO, DuPONT 
SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDHEAD, 
U. 8. STEEL-THEATRE GUILD, WEST 
SIDE STORY, STEVE ALLEN SHOW, 
CAROUSEL, GYPSY, THE KING & I, 
OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, J.B., SOUTH 
PACIFIC, 


It’s more than likely that we 


made the costumes originally for 
the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate _ rental 
charges. Write us today for Cos- 
tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Films -Filmstrips 
for Theatre Arts Instruction 


* * * 


History & Literature-9 filmstrips 
Scenery Construction-7 filmstrips 
Lighting-3 filmstrips 
Costume-2 filmstrips 

** * 


16mm Sound Film for Rental 
Edwin Burr Pettet’s 


Yesterday's Actors 


Styles of acting from Shakespeare’s 
day to the present. 30 min. $7.50 


* * * 


Send for illustrated brochure TJ-109 


COMMA 
Box 62 West Covina, Calif. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE SNOW QUEEN, a children’s play 
by Hans Christian Andersen 


adapted by Suria Magito & Rudolf Weil 
introduction by Michel St. Denis 

This is the acting version used in The 
Young Vic Company’s memorable pro- 
duction at London’s Old Vic Theatre. 
Performance information on request. 


$1.25 


AMERICAN DIALECTS: A Manual for 
Actors, Directors and Writers 
by Lewis & Marguerite Herman 


A guide to the pronunciation and vocal 
mannerisms of the regional dialects of 
America by two experienced actor-direc- 
tors. Their Foreign Dialects has been 
called by Actor’s Equity Magazine “the 
definitive reference for the use of dia- 
lects,” and by Educational Theatre 
News “by far the best in a difficult 
field.” $6.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Japanese Imperial Household CHINESE THEATRE 


by Robert Garfias by A. C. Scott 
introduction by Lincoln Kirstein 


GAGKU: The music and dances of the 


A vivid picture of the manner in which 
song, dance, speech, music and costume 
are utilized in the classic theatre of 
Peking, Canton and Kunshan, with cur- 
rent innovations in training and _per- 
formance studied during recent journeys 
in China. Synopses of twenty plays and 
$1.00 many photographs and line drawings. 
$2.95 


A concise presentation of the history, 
dances and music of the oldest institu- 
tion performing music and dance in the 
world. Many photographs and _calli- 


graphic decorations; bibliography. Paper. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
by Alice Lewisohn Crowley 
introduction by Joseph Wood Krutch 


Out of theatre experiments at the Henry Street Settlement on New York’s Lower East 
Side developed the Neighborhood Playhouse, which, in its efforts to enrich the lives of 
the slum dwellers, ended by enriching the American stage. Between 1913 and 1927 it 
brought all New York down to that remote region, and, with the Washington Square 
Players and the Provincetown Theatre. revolutionized and rejuvenated the moribund 
“commercial” theatre of the time. Memorable productions of The Dybbuk and the Hin- 
du Little Clay Cart, of Shaw, O'Neill and Lord Dunsany plays, of “lyric dramas” that 
used music and dance in a new way, restored to the theatre an integrity, a poetry, a 
sense of ritual and mystery. The story is here told for the first time by one of the 
founders. With sixteen pages of illustrations. $5.00 


THE TRAGIC ACTOR 


by Bertram Joseph 


Write for our Complete Catalog 


A survey of tragic acting in England 
from Burbage and Allevn to Forbes- 
Robertson and Irving, drawing almost 


Theatre Arts Books 


entirely on eye-witness descriptions, con- 
temporary notices and biographies. “Bril- 
liant analysis . . . concentration on direct 
evidence and undeviating attention to 
what is relevant.”"—Times Literary Sup- 
plement (London). Many half-tone plates 
and line engravings. $9.75 


333 Sixth Ave. New York 14 
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‘ 
« for the service of experts 


ha Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in style, 
freshness, fit and correctness for the part. 


in. y Send for free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your , < 
production NOW! 

On the American Stage a? 

Over a Century oe 
COSTUMES 

232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


BROADWAY: 254 WEST 47TH STREET, N.Y.C. 


Teal 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 


DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 
WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


uG PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION — SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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““FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY”’ 
Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 
“‘YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL” 


University of Minnesota 


The “Critics” Acclaim 


‘SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
EDUCATIONAL THEATER” 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, 
handle traveling shows, and light presentations away from the stage. 
They are convenient to transport, easy for students to operate and 
inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette portable controls 12,000 
watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 12 auxiliary 
switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 

any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control 


Co AV é 4s sliders and numbered positions make it easy to 

follow your lighting layout. Consolette Portables 

DIMMERS may be used in banks of any number. Mail the 
coupon today for full information. 


ARIEL DAVIS Gentlemen: Please send me complete information [] 


Manufacturing Co. Have your local representative call [J 
Makers of : 

DAVIS DIMMERS 

Arielite Lighting Fixtures 

3687 South State Street In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Alberta 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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MODERN DRAMA 


A Journal Devoted to 
the Drama Since Ibsen 


Editor 
A. C. Epwarps 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Foreign Editor 
JACQUES SCHERER 
The Sorbonne 


TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR 
September, 1959 
Volume II, Number 2 
Shaw in America 

1. William Irvine 


2. Archibald Henderscn 


Bernard Shaw, Ladies and Gentlemen 
Arthur Nethercot 


In the Picture Gallery 


Jack Kalmar 


The Rhetoric of Candida 
Walter King 


The Lightness in Shaw 


Ellen Pollock 


Back to Methuselah 
H. M. Geduld 


Ovation for Shaw 
Bertolt Brecht 


G. B. S. and the ABC 


Barbara Smoker 


Shaw’s Women 


Toni Block 


Published in May, September, December and February. 
Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 


Contributions should not exceed 8,000 words. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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In the control of lighting intensities, 
PUNCH is the first fully automatic 
infinite preset lighting system in the world! 


Electrically operated card punching and card reading machines 
replace conventional preset panels and scene preset selectors, 
making for speed and accuracy previously impossible. 
All scenes or cues are reduced to card form. These cards or cues 
can then be “read” at speeds up to 120 per minute! 
Limitless creative lighting effects are now possible 
with Century’s PUNCH system —a manual control console 
with card punching machine and card reading machine. 
The lighting director is now free to concentrate 
on lighting effects, rather than the technical difficulties 
of achieving those effects. For details on operation 


of this revolutionary system, write... 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 521 West 43rd St., New York 36 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
1477 N. E. 129th St., N. Miami, Florida 


f 

PUNCH 


MORE BOX OFFICE CASH! 
WITH OUR LOW-COST HIGH-IMPACT PROMOTIONAL ITEMS! 


LABELS—Paste them around town . .. Anywhere . . . Everywhere. This low cost 
value is a must for college and community theatre budgets. 2500 labels 2” x 1%”. $7.95. 
2500 labels 2” x 3”. $9.95. 

BALLOONS—FEvye catching balloons. Hang them inside stores, on car aerial. Let the 
children advertise for you! Assorted gay colors. 3 lines of copy. 15 letters to a line. 250 
balloons $8.95. 500 Balloons $12.95. Printed. 

BUMPER SIGNS—Every auto in town will advertise your show! Large size 15”x34”". 
Also use them as signs on fences .. . windows ... anywhere... no water required... 
peel off and rub on. Choice of colors: Rocket Red ... Fire Orange . . . Signal Green. 
Your sign printed in reverse to give two color effect. 100—$17.50. 250—$34.50. 

SIGN LETTERS—Brilliant Red letters on Blue background. Fluorescent. Each letter 
13”x19”. Mounted on heavy 60’ Rope ties. Hang name of your show in front of your 
theatre . . . across streets, any place in town that is busy! Fluorescent sign letters are 
seen for blocks ... day and night! 75c per letter. Minimum 10 letters. 

CLOTH PENNANTS—Dress up outside of your theatre! Make your opening a gala 
one! Economy priced plastic cloth pennants attract customers. 12 pennants 12”x18” on 30 
ft. Ropes. $2.20 a set. 

POSTCARDS—Send us a picture of your theatre, someone in your cast, take a picture of 
your cast rehearsing, your director, or a photo of anything that can be reproduced en our 
glossy postcard stock. Front side of card will have picture with one line of copy. Back side 
we will print up to 100 words telling about your show. Art work instead of photo printed 
at no additional charge. Our artist will create a special design for an additional $4.75. 250 
Postcards $9.95, 500 $12.95, 1000 $16.95. 

ORCHIDS—FREE ORCHIDS ... two magic words that spell out more box office 
cash! Advertise free orchids for the ladies . . . hokus pokus watch your ticket sale zoom. 
100 Orchids 19c. 200 Orchids 14%c each. Orchids flown from Hawaii will arrive in time 
for your show. Prices quoted are plus small postage charge on arrival. (Approx. $1.60) 


ARROW SIGNS—These arrow signs are so bright they appear to be illuminated. Point 
these arrows in the direction of your theatre. Half of arrows pointing right the other 
half pointing left. Tack them all over town. 50 Arrow signs $19.95. 100 Arrow signs $29.95. 


THRIFT PROMOTION CORNER! 


POCKET RUBBER STAMP—%"x2”"”—3 lines of copy. 99c. 


1000 ADVERTISING LABELS—154"x4"—3 lines of copy 
in plastic container. 99c. 

50 SHEETS OF STATIONERY, 25 ENVELOPES printed 
with one long line of copy on paper and envelopes. 99c. 
THEATRE NAME PLATE 5”x2” complete with screws for 
mounting. White letter on black background. 99c. 


100 POSTCARDS with one long line of copy. 99c. 


TARIFT PROMOTION CoRNeR 


We always try to meet your playing date. However most items take approximately 2 weeks to fll. 
Labels take at least 3 weeks. We try to rush whenever requested. To make sure of delivery, order 
your promotional material way in advance. Enclose your check with order to insure prompt deliv- 
ery. All merchandise is fully guaranteed as to correctness of copy and quality of work. Many other 
promotions available! 


MINIATURE BILLBOARD COMPANY 


10 EAST 44th STREET 
YU 6-9262—3 NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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... the ONLY modern 
aimming control 


Kliegl introduces a completely new concept in 
dimming control. THE SCR DIMMER, utilizing 
the new Silicon Controlled Rectifiers developed 
by the General Electric Company, is controlled 
full wave rectification producing a true sinusoi- ekw: 

dal sine wave at full output. The unit is small, es ics-c CUBE. 
light weight, simple and, of course, reliable yet 

it will out-perform any other dimming system Pat. applied fer 
available today. This outstanding first is addi- TM. REG APP. Fer 
tional proof that KLIEGL IS THE GREAT 


NAME IN LIGHTING. In less than ten months, al- 
most a score of Klieg] SCR Dim- 


ming systems have been put into 
successful operation. 

SCR dimming equipment pre- 
sents an entirely new concept of 
lighting control. 


WANT FURTHER 
INFORMATION? Ciighting 
Write today for latest 
descriptive literature. Li EE G L B Fe os. 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO. INC 


321 W. SOth ST., NEW VORK 19, N.v. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


ANOTHER KLIEGL F 
ANOTHER KLIEGL FIRST! 
xv 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
JOHN A. COE, Fellow in Acting 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSRY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 


MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 

RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 

EDWARD PD. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 

JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA 
Acting ® Directing 
Scene and Costume Design 
Production Playwriting 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 
Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
® Speech Pathology and Audiology 

® Rhetoric and Public Address 

® Theatre and Interpretation 

Radio-Television-Film 


* Speech Education 


leading to B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


Graduate Assistantships available. 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
cae: Coral Gables, Florida 
School of Communication Arts 


e THEATRE 3 Theatres— 


© TELEVISION The Ring 
e RADIO The Box 
The Parkway 


Courses leading to Acting * Directing 
A.B., M.A., Ph.D. degrees Design * Playwriting 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


For information write to 


Campton Bell, Director — 
School of Communication Arts Write: Dr. Delmar E. Solem 
a University of Denver The University of Miami Theatres 


Denver 10, Colorado Coral Gables, Florida 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


‘ Offers balanced and comprehensive programs in theatre leading to A.B., 
M.A., M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees 

: Provides outstanding production facilities in the University Theatre 
- and the Brown County Playhouse 


Theatre Staff: 

3 Hubert C. Heffner, Richard Moody, Lee Norvelle, Richard L. Scammon, 
Vergil A. Smith, J]. Edwin Culbertson, Gary W. Gaiser, David S. Hawes, 
William E. Kinzer, Eugene K. Bristow 


Write for further information: 


J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Theatre 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Program in Theatre leading to 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Curriculum covers stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting make-up, 
costume design, scene design, theatre history, dramatic literature, 
dramatic criticism, theatre planning, theatre management, and 
children’s theatre. 


The Theatre Department operates three theatres: the Northwest- 
ern University Theatre, the University Workshop Theatre, and 
the summer Northwestern Drama Festival. Affiliations are also 
maintained with the Opera Workshop and the Children’s ‘Theatre 
of Evanston. 


Full-time faculty: Rita Criste, Edward Crowley, Theodore Fuchs, 
Charles J. Gaupp, Mary Louise Hall, Alvina Krause, Lee Mitchell, 
Robert Schneideman, Walter B. Scott, John Van Meter. 


On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan within easy reach of 
Chicago theatre district and of all theatres, opera, ballet, sym- 


phony, concerts and various art exhibits. 


Fall, winter. spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-eighth Season 1958-59 


Frank M Whiting, Director Arthur H. Ballet, Educational Director 

Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director Robert Moulton, Costume Director 

Wendell Josal, Technical Director Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 
Donald K. Smith, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theatre Arts 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP ROLLINS COLLEGE 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND , ; 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE Winter Park, Florida 
FACILITIES Co-Educational ... 


The Loek Playhouse Enrollment of 700 


SIX MAJOR PRODUCTIONS Theatre Arts Department 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE Two Theatres: 
Eight Full-length Classics Annie Russell Theatre 
and Original Scripts Fred Stone Theatre 


Eight Major Productions 
B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. Full Scholarships Available 


Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting STAFF: 
DONALD S. ALLEN 
Graduate Appointments ROBERT CHASE 
$1700-$2500 ERWIN FEHER 
ARTHUR WAGNER 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, For information write: 

Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., Arthur Wagner, Head 

Purdue University Annie Russell Theatre 
Lafayette, Indiana Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
1959-1960 


State University 


department of speech 


@ Samuel Taylor’s THE HAPPY TIME 

@ Friedrich Schiller’s MARY STUART 

@ William Shakespeare’s JULIUS CAESAR 

®@ Paul Vincent Carroll’s SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 
@ Franz Lehar’s THE MERRY WIDOW 


@ 9 Experimental Productions 


The courses and production program in Theatre are designed 
to provide the student with a broad cultural background. Grad- 
uate study and the research facilities of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Theatre Collection provide superior means for the develop- 
ment of professional skills and research abilities. 


For information write to: W. Hayes YEAGER, Chairman 
The Department of Speech 
154 North Oval Drive 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: Harold C. Crain, 


Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 21,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
an ame operating every week of 

e 

Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

%e Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

te Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Gerald R. Sando. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor 


Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 


Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor 
James Moll, M.A., Associate Professor 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor 


John Rothgeb, M.A., Assistant Professor . Ke 
Robert Sporre, M.A., Instructor .............. 


Amanda Taylor, BE.A., Instructor 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor 


Costuming 
Resident Playwright 
Dance Drama 
Directing 


Children’s Theatre 
Acting, Directing 
Directing 
Designer-Technician 
Opera Director 
Dance Drama 
Technician-Designer 
Drama Education 


& 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production 
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Write to Loren Winsuip, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 
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The Pennsylvania State University 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


STAFF 
Walter H. Walters 
head of department 
Cameron D. Iseman Frank Neusbaum 
Robert D. Reifsneider Warren S. Smith 
Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 


Courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts in The Arts and Master of 
Arts in Theatre Arts 


SUMMER THEATRE 
Mateer Playhouse at Standing Stone 
Classes in Acting and Theatre Production 
Actors-in-Residence 1959 Season 
Esther Benson, Ronald Bishop, Charlotte Jones, 
Peggy Lang, Lydia Bruce, Leon B. Stevens 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Professor and Director 


Richard Mason, Visiting Instructor and Designer 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring and Summer 


Semesters and graduate assistantships write to: 


The Department of Theatre Arts 
The Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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A Complete Line of Modern 


THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


for all your 
stagecraft needs 


Large Stocks 
Immediate Shipment 
Write On Your Letterhead For Catalog E-58 


For the most complete and modern selection of 
theatre hardware available, call on a specialist. 
Mutual’s wide variety of theatrical hardware is 
designed specifically for stage use. And you'll find 
our complete, one-source supply a highly econom- 
ical way to solve a// your stage construction and 
maintenance problems. Whatever your stagecraft 
needs—scenic construction equipment, set rigging, 
decorative supplies, portable power tools—Mutual 
Hardware can supply them. 

Economy—Take advantage of our theatrical trade 
discounts. 

Safety—Our modern equipment brings maximum 
safety to your stage operations. 
Protection—Mutual Hardware products are de- 
signed to protect, rather than damage, stage floors 
and props. 


“Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 


FOUR NEW PLAYS 


Who To Blame - Antigone 
Pirate Ship - Midas Touch 


All excellently written by high 
school or college teachers. These 
four plays were selected by Para- 
mount as the best submitted by 
authors from all over the United 
States. 


Sample Script—$1.00 each. 


Our New 72 Page Catalog Will Be 
Sent Free to Schools or Organizations 
If Requested on Official Stationery 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


32 W. 20 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
(Please note new address.) 


Please mention ET] when 


THEATRICAL GELATINES 
Rosco Superlative Gelatines 


also 


ROSCOLENE 


DURABLE COLORED 
PLASTIC SHEETS 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 
for Stage Lighting 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


29 Moore Street 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


ROSCO 
Cc 


writing to our advertisers 


O 
Mutual Hardware Corp. 
5-45 49th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. — EMpire 1-2480 
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Memorial Theatre 


1959-60 Season 


THE 
STANFORD 
PLAYERS 


THE MOON BESIEGED—Ford Foundation Prize Play 
UNDER MILKWOOD RICHARD II 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR THE DYBBUK 


STAFF 


Norman Philbrick Executive Head 
Wendell Cole Theatre History 
Robert Loper Acting & Directing 
A. D. Sensenbach 
James 
Stanley Donner, George Willey 
John Witherspoon, Henry Breitrose 
Paul Landry Technical Director 
Richard Hay Scene Design 
Irene Griffin Costume Design 
Marianne Crowder Dance 
Jeri Ellis Publicity Director 
Chester W. Barker Executive Secretary 
Mary Celia Benepe Stanford Players’ Secretary 


Dramatic Literature 


Radio & Television 


Dept. of Speech & Drama, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


= 
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SENIOR 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Saul Colin, Director 


Next Term January, 1960 


Former Students and Graduates in- 
clude: Harry’ Belafonte, Chandler 
Cowles, Ben Gazzara, Elaine Stritch, 
Marlon Brando, Anthony Franciosa, 
Rod Steiger, Tennessee Williams, 
Tony Curtis, Jack Garfein, Shelley 
Winters, Michael V. Gazzo. 


DAY and NIGHT courses for Begin- 
ners, Advanced Professional Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, 
Mime. Terms: Feb., June, Oct. 


All graduates and former students 
please send in your address for 20th 
year anniversary in October 1960 with 
“International Festival” celebration. 


Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Broadway, New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


For Application Blanks 
and Information on 


SUMMER THEATRE 
AUDITIONS 


To be held in conjunction with 
A.E.T.A. Convention in Wash- 
ington. 


WRITE 


JOHN A. WALKER 


Executive Secretary, AETA 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


THE 1959 THEATRE CHICAGO ANNUAL 


The first and only yearbook of theatre in the Chicago 
area with articles by authorities in seven fields of theatre. 


Professional 
Summer 
City 
Suburban 
College 
High School 
Children’s 


William Leonard 
Glenna Syse 
Bereniki Robbins 
Mary Cattell 

Dr. John Reich 
Therese Marie Cuny 
Rita Criste 


Plus a complete index to all plays presented in the Chicago 
area during the 1958-59 season and the more than 100 profes- 
sional and amateur theatres which produced them. 


THEATRE CHICAGO ANNUAL 
54 E. Delaware Place 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


SEND $1.00 TO: 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 


A PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


IN THEATRE 


Publishers of Producing in 


The TULANE TWO AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write: 


Monroe Lippman, Head 
Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University 

New Orleans 18, La. 


© 


OTHER GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE: MASTER 
OF ARTS; MASTER OF FINE ARTS WITH CONCEN- 
TRATION IN DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION, OR PLAYWRITING. 


4 
2 
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SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


Individual Workshops For All Ages in 
Dramatics Dance Creative Writing 


Painting Music Public Speaking 
Crafts Dramatics for Teachers Creative Thinking 


“outdoor camping with the arte” 
SUMMER PLAYS NIGHTLY 


WORK AND PLAY ALONGSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
DOING “SUMMER STOCK” 
Dramatic Workshops for High School Students and Graduates 
entering College 
Advanced course for College Students — — Teachers 


Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS State, 
SWIMMING POOL 


COL. EBEN C. HENSON, Producer Danville, Kentucky 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five 
actors “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s 
filming of “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox 
filming of “April Love” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three 
national drama boards—then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 

: 

: 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 


ACTING 


@ STAGE DESIGN 


TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI # SUMMERTIME 
SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA @& DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA 8 THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL @ THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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BRIGH 


for your next show or concert in your audi- 
torium, your dance in the gym, or special 
event in your stadium. 


To reduce spot size, ordinary spotlights 
must mask out or iris down part of the light 
beam, thus wasting much of 
the light. Furthermore, the TROUPERETTE 
resultant spot is usually fuzzy- 
edged and irregularly shaped. Do 


Projects upto 9 times more light than 
ordinary incandescent spotlights. 


With the exclusive, single- 
control, two-element variable 
focal length objective lens sys- 
tem of Strong Spotlights, the 
brilliance of the spot actually 
increases as it is reduced in 
size, is sharp edged from head 
to flood, and continues per- 
fectly round throughout the ef 
range. AUTOMATIC ARC 
for throws of 75 t0 200 feet. 


up to 15 more 
light than ordinary arcs. 


See’your theatre, school or stage equipment dealer 
for_a demonstration or send coupon for brochures. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
292 City Park Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights 
and names of nearest dealers. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


$I GH 

LIGHT! 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


THIRTY-SEVENTH SEASON 
1959-1960 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


Gore Vidal 
October 20-24 


WILLIAM TELL 
Friedrich Schiller 


In a New Translation by Prof. R. E. Mitchell 
December 8-12 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER 


Douglas Moore 
Libretto, Stephen Vincent Benét 
and 


DOWN IN THE VALLEY 
Kurt Weill 


Libretto, Arnold Sundgaard 


. February 29-March 5 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


William Shakespeare 
April 5-9 


THE GREAT SEBASTIANS 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse 
May 10-14 
Theatre Staff: 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 
Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 


Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


West 46 Street 


2 

? 

sce 
yume rental service f send for co P VES AW ARDS 
a specialized Little Theatre ANNUAL = ives YOU 

| CONE cages Clubs EAVES BONUS 
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and gate of productloy estimate as a no-cost 

name and arated plot, 
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YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


J.B. by Archibald MacLeish World Premiere April 1958 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Frank Bevan, Design Catherine Blankenship, TV Writing 
Edward C. Cole, Management Alois Nagler, History : 
William H. Francisco, Jr., Speech Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

John W. Gassner, Playwriting W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
George C. Izenour, Research Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 

Pearl Lang, Dance Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting Ralph Allen, Playwriting 

Frank McMullan, Directing Constance Welch, Acting 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you .. . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

High School Theatre Newsletter 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for i6 months, September 1 through December 31) 


Individual, calendar year S 350°C) 
special term 6.50* 2 
Sustaining, calendar year 12.50**T] 
special term 
Organizational, calendar year 15.00 
special term 18.00 
Life 150.00 
Sustaining Life 250.00 0 
Contributing Life 1000.00 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family memberships.) 
**(For $5.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family memberships.) 


Please check: New membership J Renewal 9 


Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City 
Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 


I have a major interest in Community Theatre 


I have a major interest in Secondary School Theatre 
Rieaes check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 
ANTA NCP NTC. NTS SAA 
PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 


i 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering) 


Vol. II (1950), Vol. III (1951), Vol. IV (1952), each set of 4 ......0......... 2.00 
Vol. V (1953), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII (1956), Vol. IX (1957), 

Vol. X (1958), each set of 4 4.00 
Vol. I-Vol. IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 1.00 
Vol. V-Vol. XI (1953, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959), single issues ............ 1.50 
Vol. VI (1954), only Oct and Dec. available, single issues ..................------ 1.50 


DIRECTORIES: 


1) AETA Directory of Members (includes list of college and university 
2.00 


theatre directors) 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Training in Children’s 


Theatre and Creative Dramatics (Reprint from ETJ, May, 1958) .. .25 
3) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 ..... .75 
PLAY LISTS: 
4) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 

5) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom 

proaucea Dec, 1989) 1.00 
6) Dérector’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In ETJ, 

TEACHING AIDS 
7) Dramatics in the Secondary Schools (Bull. of NASSP, Dec. 1919) . 1.20 
8) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .... 1.50 
9) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium 

(In ETJ, May, 1954) 1.50 
10) The Meaning and Scope of Playwriting (In ETJ, Oct. 1957) ..... 1.50 
HISTORIES: 
11) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 1.50 
12) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, 

Dec. 1949) 1.00 
13) Transactions of the International Conference on Theatre History, 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
14) A Bibliography on Theatre Arts, 1948-1952 (AETA Mon. No. 1) .... 2.00 
15) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 (Sph. Mon., 

16) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory 

17) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budgets 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 
18) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (Reprint 

19) Theatre for Youth: An International | Report on 27 Countries (In 

OTHERS: 
20) Basic Technical References. (In, ET J, 1952) 1.00 
21) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) o20....eteeeeeeeeeeeeee 1.00 
22) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 1.00 
23) Religious Drama (In ETJ, May, 1957) 1.50 


Pre-paid orders shipped postage free—charges added on others 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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HANDBOOK OF SOUND REPRODUCTION 


Like It! 


The publishers of AUDIO invite you to purchase—at 2 prepublication saving—the completely new 


SOUND in the THEATRE... 


othing like SOUND in the THEATRE 
has ever been published. It is the first 
book to set forth in authoritative detail what 
you can do with sound by electronic control, 
and how to do it whenever the source (singer; 
musician, speaker, etc.) and the audience are 
present together. The book develops the re- 
quirements for electronic sound control from 
the necessities of the performance, the char- 
acteristics of the audience (hearing and psy- 
choacoustics), and the way sound is modified 
by environment, hall, and scenery. Sound 
sources are considered for their susceptibility 
of control and need for it, and the many tech- 
niques for applying electronic sound control 
are described and illustrated in thirty-two spe- 
cific problems. From these problems are de- 
rived systems and equipment specifications. 
Complete procedures are given for: Planning, 
assembling, and testing sound control installa- 
tions—Articulating sound control with other 
elements of production—Rehearsals and per- 
formances — Operation and maintenance of 
sound control equipment. 


THE AUTHORS 


During the past thirty years, the authors have developed 
the techniques of sound control in opera, open-air amphi- 


This prepublication saving certificate is worth $2.25 
RADIO MAGAZINES, INC., Dept. EJ9 
P.O. Box 629, Mineola, New York 
I am enclosing my remutance for $7.75, special prepublication price. 
| Send my copy of SOUND in the THEATRE postpaid. 
ms (No C.0.D., all books sent postpaid in U.S.A. and possessions, 
" Canada, and Mexico. Add 50c for Foreign orders.) 
home Address 


Prepublication price $7.75 
TO BE PUBLISHED AT $1000 ; 


An invaluable reference 
dispensable guide tor any 
working in the e ac 
plete technological thesaurus fo 
the engineer, architect, designer 
technician, student, and te 
oncerned with the reintor 

of sound and speech. 


theatres, theatres on Broadway, theatres on-the-road and 
off-Broadway, in concert halls and night clubs, in Holly- 
wood and in the laboratory. Some of their techniques are 
used in broadcast and recording as well as in perform- 
ances where an audience is present. From their laboratory 
have come notably successful applications of sound con- 
trol to psychological warfare and psychological screening. 


HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER has written Scenery fer the The- 
atre, the standard text on the subject, and Theatres and 
Auditeriums, both done with Edward C. Cole. He also 
wrote Acoustics fer the Architect with Lewis S. 
friend. Presently an acoustical consultant to the - 
ment of Defense, he is a fellow and past counsel 

the Acoustical Society of America; fellow of 

pity Senior Member of the IRE, 

ber of the rican Physical Society, The Ameri 

tute of Physics and the American Educational 
Association. 


versity of Pittsburgh. He first employed sound control in 
the legitimate theatre in GRAND STREET FOLLIES of 1928 
at the Booth Theatre. He has served as consultant in open- 
air sound control for the New York City Department of 
Parks. He has extensive experience in manufacturing hav- 
ing served as chief engineer with many fine companies. 
He is a fellow of the Acoustical Society of America and 
a member of the American Institute of Physics. 


Tone State 


City 


This offer expires Ocfaber 15, 1959 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 


a 
— The First Book of its Kind—No Othe 
a VINCENT MALLORY is presently chief of the General 
= Equipment Branch of the Missile Guidance Division in 
a the Naval Ordnance. His background in acoustics dates 
= ee. back to his days as an engineering student at the Uni- 3 


HOW 
TO START 
A 
THEATRE 


By HOWARD LINDSAY 


This pamphlet, written for the Dramatists Play Service 
by a famous craftsman, reflects Mr. Lindsay’s varied ex- 
perience in the theatre as playwright, producer, actor and 
director. It is intended to encourage and assist those who 
have not yet shared the rewarding pleasures which partici- 
pation in the organizing and functioning of a Community 
or Little Theatre can bring. 

If you wish a free copy of “HOW TO START A 
THEATRE,” we would be happy to send it to you. 


1959-1960 Complete Catalogue of Plays now ready. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The University of Michigan 
ANN ARBOR 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


* Speech Correction and Audiology 
* Oral Interpretation 
* Speech Science 
* Public Address 


* Television 
Pedagogy 
Theater 
* Radio 
Speech Clinic —- Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 


Trueblood Auditorium-T heater — Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1959-60 1960 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 8 - June 11 June 20-August 13 


Qualified graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1, 
1959 and February 15, 1960 for the 1960-1961 academic year. 
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